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Plants. An ideal place for education of Negro 
youth. Only Ph.D.’s and M. A.’s on faculty 
of Liberal Arts. 


Boys under supervision of Dean of Men and 
proctors; Girls under supervision of Dean of 
Women and matrons. 
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GAIN readers of OPPORTUNITY are 
privileged to share the thoughts of 
Pearl S. Buck whose previous writ- 
ings for this maga- 
zine constitute a col- 
lection of the noblest 
thoughts ever set down on the American 
race problem. There is something ele- 
mental in Mrs. Buck’s writings. Unlike 
many who have written on this subject 
in the past there is nothing obscure, noth- 
ing uncertain, nothing hazy in her per- 
ception of the fundamental forces which 
alike are shaping the future of the Negro 
and the destiny of this Democracy. 


With unerring insight Mrs. Buck at 
once senses the greatest tragedy in Negro 
life, the tragedy of youth, bitter, disillu- 
sioned youth, the goals of whose early 
ambitions, the horizons of whose early 
years are lost in the sinister shadows of 
the color line. The withering effect of 
America’s racial attitudes on the spiritual 
and moral fibre of Negro youth is the 
subject of Mrs. Buck’s essay. But she is 
not content with pointing out what to 
many already has been a source of infinite 
despair. She finds at hand the forces 
with which to combat this _insidi- 
ous influence. And she pleads for their 
utilization with increasing effort and ef- 
fectiveness. To those of us who are com- 
mitted to the task of overcoming the 
blight of racial prejudice Mrs. Buck’s 
plea could not come at a more opportune 
time. 


Pearl S. Buck 


THE election of Charles S. Johnson to 

the Board of Trustees of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund is a deserved recogni- 
tion of an outstand- 
ing and eminent fig- 
ure in the world of 
social science. To the 
field of social research and interpretation 
Dr. Johnson has brought a rare detach- 
ment, a penetrating intellect and indefa- 
tigable energy. His knowledge of the 


Honor for 


Dr. Johnson 


Pa 


aa 


forces of conflict and co-operation in the 
American race problem is probably not 
surpassed, if it is equaled by any scholar 
in America. And there can be no doubt 
that insofar as its program among Ne- 
groes is concerned, the Rosenwald Fund 
by the acquisition of Dr. Johnson will be 
immeasurably strengthened. 


Te those members of Congress from the 

South who, according to reports from 
Washington, are perturbed by the elec- 
tion of Arthur 
Mitchell as member 
of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from the 
the first district of Illinois, we commend 
the following statement by Arthur 
Krock, distinguished political commen- 
tator and Washington correspondent of 
the New York Times, to the editor of 
OPPORTUNITY: 


“As a member of the House, Repre- 
sentative Mitchell of Chicago has the 
same right to the privileges and cour- 
tesies of Congress as any other member. 
This includes the privilege of the cloak- 
rooms of his party. As a Southerner 
particularly, I hope that no instance will 
occur of bad manners, political dem- 
agogy or any of that Southern “profes- 
sionalism” which is an expression of its 
lower white social orders only. Demo- 
crats should rejoice in Mr. Mitchell’s 
election as proof that American Negroes 
have broken the Republican Party bond 
which, however, forged in necessity, has 
been preserved by misunderstanding at 
the expense of the progress of the race. 


The honor that has come to Mr. 
Mitchell to be the first Democratic mem- 
ber of Congress of his race is obvious. I 
hope to him his responsibility will be 
equally obvious—to win, through his 
personal bearing and application to his 
duties as a Representative, and not as a 
Negro, the respect of those whose tradi- 


The New 
Congressman 
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tion and belief opposes the elevation of 
his race to high public office.” 


Such a statement, coming from one 
whose authoritative observations of the 
political scene in America have won for 
him the highest ranking in his profes- 
sion, must arrest the attention of all of 
those sincerely interested in the solution 
of the problems of race relations in 
America. 


The hopes to which Mr. Krock gives 
expression are reasonable ones. We 
would ask no more of those Congress- 
men whose constituencies reside in the 
South. And of the new Congressman, 
the first of his race ever elected on the 
Democratic ticket, we expect no less. 


F the report is true that Secretary Hop- 
kins, Administrator of the F.E.R.A., 
has rescinded the 30 cents per hour mini- 
mum wage in gov- 
The Surrender of ernment work relief 
The F. E. R. A. projects in the State 
of Georgia, then at 
last the government has abandoned the 
high idealism which marked the incep- 
tion of the New Deal and has yielded to 
those whose conception of decent living 
standards for Negro workers is little 
above that of the lower animals, food of 
a sort and bare shelter and a modicum of 
clothing. For such has been the standard 
to which the Negro worker, farm hand, 
or tenant has been doomed since the slave 
regime. 

Even though the minimum wage of 
30 cents per hour was seldom, if ever, 
accorded to Negro workers under the 
F. E. R. A., the very fact that it was the 
minimum established by the government 
served as a lever to lift the wage level 
prevailing in the South—and to give to 
thousands of Negroes the first opportun- 
ity they ever have had to become ac- 
quainted with a standard of living which, 
though far below the level set by the gov- 
ernment itself as necessary for normal 
existence, nevertheless was infinitely bet- 
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ter than they had ever dreamed of »e- 
fore. 

The argument that the governm nt 
minimum was higher than the prevailing 
wage and served to attract workers from 
private employers to government work 
relief is in itself no sound reason for the 
capitulation of the F.E.R.A. to the ce- 
mands of these private interests. Early in 
his administration the President himsclf 
announced as the goal of the New Deal, 
the attainment of decent standards of liv- 
ing for American workers. When he pro- 
claimed this brave purpose he knew that 
the wages of black men and white men 
in the South were low to the point of 
mere survival. He was not ignorant of 
the fact that the meager wages of thous- 
ands of Negroes had forced them into a 
vicious debt slavery, induced peonage 
and encouraged the most shameful ex- 
ploitation on the western continent. 

It was, so it is generally supposed, the 
purpose of the minimum wage to encour- 
age the development of minimum stan- 
dards of decent living where they had not 
existed hitherto—to elevate the status of 
workers, and by government example to 
encourage the adoption of these standards 
by private employers. 

If these were not the primary purposes 
comprehended in the original establish- 
ment of the thirty-cent minimum, pray 
what were they? The government could 
have, had it so desired, stood at once for 
the prevailing wage for work relief. It 
could have endorsed the five, seven and 
ten cents per hour wage scale at the out- 
set instead of waiting until now. For 
that is essentially what this action 
amounts to. 


By the act of Secretary Hopkins the 
government has acknowledged defeat. It 
bows to the slave tradition. In so 
doing it deals a crushing blow to millions 
of blacks and poor whites who once saw 
in the New Deal hope for a better day. 

What does it mean? What are the im- 
plications of this surrender to expedi- 
ency? Does this presage the end of that 
heralded concern for the Forgotten Man? 
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’ these days when social prejudice in many 

parts of the world is becoming more acute, 
as all prejudices do in times of fear and econo- 
mic distress, it becomes increasingly important 
for the detached and searching mind to discover 
whether or not there is any ground for belief 
in the general superiority of one race over an- 
other. It goes without saying 
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As A Man Thinketh, So Is He 


By Peart S. Buck 


capped by early environment in our homes and 
communities, and it may take many years for 
us to free ourselves from those influences. Some 
of us are never freed and we die in bondage 
still to what other people think of us. We never 
all our lives long hold up our heads serene and 
confident in what we truly are and in what we 
are able to do. 


that each race has certain pe- 
culiar superiorities. In any en- 


It is an extremely import- 


A characteristic article from the}} ant thing, therefore, that all 


vironment, for instance, un- || pen of the beautiful and brilliant|| those who have to do with 
less artificial handicaps are |/author of “The Good Earth,’|| the young should early help 
imposed upon him, the Chi- and “The Mother.” Mrs. || these to have confidence in 


nese will be more thriving 
economically than the white 
man. But in imagination, in 


Buck brings to the American scene 
the same power of analysis and in- Especially, of course, does 


themselves, not only as indi- 
viduals, but as racial groups. 


the spirit of pioneering, the terpretation that has made her one this apply to Negro youth 
white man seems superior to || of the foremost novelists of con-}) I feel upon them an early 


the Chinese. There are simi- temporary literature 


—The Editor. 


lar instances to be told of any 
race. One is not better or 


blight which is the sadder be- 
cause it is so essentially un- 
necessary. I took the oppor- 


more necessary in the world 

than the other. So far as I have been able to dis- 
cover there is no race which is genuinely and in- 
herently superior or inferior to all others. 

There are always, of course, prejudiced per- 
sons who will deny this. Several years ago I 
heard a fairly well-known college professor say 
that his Negro students did not equal the white 
ones, and he believed it was a racial inferiority. 
I happened to know that university very well, 
and I realized that he had no fair basis for 
judgment. In the first place he had very few 
Negro students, and in the second place, the con- 
ditions under which these students had to live 
were such as to give them a hopeless sense of 
inferiority, and since, unfortunately, we tend to 
become what we think we are, undoubtedly the 
Negro students were less able than they really 
could have been if they had had the same 
chances as the white students. 

This matter of establishing in our own minds 
what we really are and what we are capable of 
doing is an extremely important thing; indeed 
I am sure it is the most important step to make 
when we begin our own mature lives or help 
others so to begin. We have all somehow to dis- 
cover a truthful position between a foolish self- 
depreciation and an equally foolish self-conceit. 
Most of us waver a good deal between the two 
extremes and some of us cripple ourselves by 
living in one extreme or the other. 
Unfortunately, too, most of us are handi- 


tunity only a few days ago to 
ask the head of a library in Harlem the same 
question I have asked many times, “Do you be- 
lieve from your observations and experience that 
there is any inferiority in the Negro mind to the 
white mind ?” Her answer was significant, and I 
shall not forget it. She said, “There is no in- 
herent difference. One is as able as the other. 
But I have observed this; the Negro child goes 
along eagerly and blithely during its younger 
years. He is creative, deeply imaginative, and 
very sensitive. But at adolescence there comes a 
shock and a partial stoppage. There is no phy- 
siological cause for this whatever. The cause 
is psychological. He discovers he is handicapped. 
His chances are not equal with those of his 
white school mates and friends. His ambitions 
are curbed. His hopes are fruitless and his spirit 
becomes unduly quieted.” Then she went on to 
give me, as an example, the story of a Negro 
lad whose heart’s desire was to become an archi- 
tect, but who could find no place in any New 
York office and who was sadly giving up. That 
boy will go crippled and quiet all his life long. 


To me this is doubtless the true explanation 
for the theory I have sometimes heard, that 
after adolescence, Negro students do not develop 
so rapidly as white ones, although during child- 
hood they are about the same. Nor is it an an- 
swer to say that if the Negro had sufficient abil- 
ity he would surmount his environment. The 
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truth is that very few of us ever do surmount 
our environment, whatever our race, and con- 
sidering the immensely more difficult environ- 
ment of the Negro, he probably surmounts it in 
at least as many cases, if not proportionately in 
more, than does the white man. Certainly this 
is my increasingly strong impression. 

What to do about it is of course the next 
question, for if our Negro youth is growing up 
with a consciousness, belligerent or passive, of 
inferiority it is a tragic thing. Obviously it is ne- 
cessary that in every possible way, by every pos- 
sible agency, we try to make the environment 
and opportunity the same for both Negro and 
white. It is the only ultimate goal. But the pro- 
gress toward the goal is slow and hampered, by 
prejudiced and ignorant persons, and it is not 
enough to work on the external circumstance 
and not on the spirit. Indeed, I believe it is 
more important to foster the proper self-respect- 
ing spirit first, for that spirit will then begin to 
insist upon and shape its necesary environment. 
For so long as people feel in their minds cowed 
or hopeless or inferior they are unable to achieve 
or even to be capable of very much desire to 
achieve. 


I admire the Negro race a great deal andhate to see them exploited. I detest these syn- 
thetic Negro songs we are compelled to listen to in public entertainments, hence this tirade. 


Dear Old Dizie 


By Joy O’Hara 
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It is therefore supremely important that all 
intelligent persons, and especially those wv ho 
have to do with the teaching and training of 
Negro youth, will recognize the importance of 
producing and maintaining an attitude of tru:h- 
ful appraisal and self-appreciation. The prox ss 
must begin long before adolescence in order to 
prepare against that tragic hour when a young 
man or woman looks out at life, hopeless be- 
cause of the blood in his veins. It is not right, 
the hour is not necessary, and the deepest tra- 
gedy is that which need not be. It is true that 
the conditions under which the Negro has to live 
in his own country are wickedly unjust and 
no effort can be spared to change them. But 
to this wickedness we must not add the wicked- 
ness of hopelessness and a mistaken sense of in- 
feriority which dries life at its roots before it 
ever flowers and produces active inferiority as 
its inevitable result. To believe intelligently in 
one’s self, and in one’s race and in one’s neces- 
sity to the nation and to the times is the source 
of tranquility for the spirit and of power for 
achievement. 


JOY O'HARA. 


— croon in cabarets synthetic songs of yearning, 
Violins are dripping tears and cellos sobbing low, 


While they tell so touchingly how their poor hearts are turning 


Back to dear old Dixie where the cotton blossoms blow. 


Back in dear old Dixie they're still torturing and burning, 
Dogs are chasing darkies in this South for which they long; 


Roll their eyes and tremolo, but to the least discerning 


There’s a trace of irony beneath the silly song. 


For along the levees, the darkies songs of sorrow 


Brood and pray along the wind, across the marshes brown, 
Songs of unfulfillment and dreams of a tomorrow 


When they'll cross the fordan and lay their burdens down. 
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fares was the outstanding event in race 

relations during 1934? Was it this riot, or 
that lynching? Was it the publication of a cer- 
tain book, or the agitation for a certain law? 
It seems to me that the future historians work- 
ing in the field of human relations will weigh 
most heavily of all the incidents in inter-cultural 
relations during 1934 the 


The Outstanding Event of 1934. 


By Everett R. Cuincuy 
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At the outset this Youth Council reckoned 
that conflicts of interests, philosophies, customs 
and mores are to be expected. When, however, 
tensions between groups are allowed to continue 
at the level of misunderstandings, ignorance, and 
unjustifiable fears, then cultural jingoism, racial 
hatred and overt violence may result. Therefore, 
in order to appreciate their 
responsibility toward develop- 


Christian Youth Council 
meeting at Williams Bay, 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 
This occasion was the first 
time in history when youth 
and adult leaders in all of 
the large Protestant churches 
(1) analyzed race relations as 
a matter of complicated hu- 
man cultures; (2) recognized 
that democracy depends up- 
on a recognition of cultural 


To those who have be- 
come a little disheartened 
in the good fight for a 
better world for black and 
white, Dr. Clinchy’s state- 
ment will bring renewed 
courage and hope. and consider how other 


—The Editor. 


ing intercultural understand- 
ing, they said, they would 
need to comprehend the na- 
ture of a culture group. That 
is, the majority group, all too 
generally impervious to the 
feelings, and aspirations of 
minority groups, must stop 


groups feel. Every culture- 
group has a will-to-live. Each 
group believes that it pos- 


pluralism, which implies re- 
spect for differences and as- 
serts economic and social parity ;(3) set going 
machinery in all of the great denominations, 
aiming to build a new world-order along this 
line. If that Lake Geneva Conference means 
anything at all it will mean considerable to 
Americans, for the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education includes all those Protestant, 
white, Christian bodies which comprise the nu- 
merical majority in the United States. What 
others can be as forceful (if they choose to be 
really effective) in changing for better the out- 
moded patterns of intergroup relations on this 
continent ? 
Aims and Purposes 

The point of view which the members of this 
council take may be thought of in terms of 
“human cultures.” Human beings naturally live 
together in separate groups. As bees may be 
called hive-builders, so men and women may 
be thought of as culture-builders. In a sense, 
separate culture-groups are distinct civilizations. 
The American citizenry represents many cultur- 
al currents: Anglo-Saxon, Teutonic, Latin, Ne- 
gro, Jewish, Scandinavian, Oriental, and Ameri- 
can Indian are some of these. To be sure, these 
tributaries may be fairly conceived, too, as a 
single national stream forming an_ inclusive 
American civilization. The special contribution 
of the Christian Youth Council is in its discern- 
ment that the individuality of groups is a real- 
ity, and a blessing. 


sesses skills, knowledge and 
ideals which are unique, and which must not be 
allowed to perish. Every group will fight for its 
own preservation, and will go to great lengths 
to erect protective barriers between itself and 
others. A groups exerts heavy pressure for con- 
formity among its members, and zealously guards 
what is native. Each group goes to great pains 
with its youth that they may consciously identify 
themselves with the “we-group” as apart from 
all “other-group” people. 

In sum, the Christian Youth Council brought 
themselves to the point where they realized that 
Negroes feel the same sense of worthfulness that 
whites do; that Jews desire to remain loyal to 
their solutions to life problems even as Chris- 
tians do; that a Japanese college graduate has 
the right to expect a reverence to his right to his 
reverences as an Oriental. This brings us to a 
discussion of how this Christian Council intends 
to displace racial and religious distrust and aver- 
sion with respect for the dignities and values of 
all groups. 

Program and Methods 

The program adopted by the Christian Youth 
Council has not yet been acted upon but has 
been submitted to the International Council of 
Religious Education under whose auspices the 
Council was convened. After outlining the gen- 
eral attitude of Christian youth toward the gen- 
eral problem of intercultural relationships, the 
report goes on to list a series of specific recom- 
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mendations by means of which this message can 
be brought into the home, church, school and 
through various other educational agencies. 


To further appreciation of other cultures 
through the home, it was recommended that at- 
tendance of parents be secured at inter-racial 
meetings set up by young people and that 
courses of racial appreciation be encouraged in 
parent clubs, P.T.A., A.U.W. and similar orga- 
nizations. It was further planned that young 
people should encourage and develop friend- 
ships and appreciation between members of dif- 
ferent races and that there should be further 
study by parents concerning the biological and 
social implications of inter-marriage. A plan 
was devised to encourage inter-racial apprecia- 
tion among children through encouraging friend- 
ships on playgrounds by means of activity, pro- 
viding speakers, leaders, entertainers of other 
races for junior club meetings, such as Boy 
Scouts. It was proposed that all conferences 
and camps conducted under Christian auspices 
should include similar organizations of other 
racial groups. 


In regard to church programs the report 
stated that national or racial groups should wor- 
ship separately, but individuals wishing to join 
other churches should not be “snubbed.” Out- 
standing individuals of all races, these youth 
said, should meet in local religious fellowships 
so that all racial and national groups can co- 
operate in common interests and tasks. A study 
of the contributions of other races in local 
church youth groups was also urged. 

It is important to note that the report went 
deeply into the subject of discriminaion against 
minoriy racial groups in governmental and eco- 
nomic agencies, in the employment situation, in 
school appropriations, in the press, radio and 
magazines and in similar agencies. The Council’s 
insight with regard to the removal of such 
discrimination and defamation was distinguished 
by a remarkable perspicacity for an organization 
representing youth. For instance, it was de- 
clared that certain radio programs engender 
racial prejudice, while the press often plays up 
the misdeeds of other racial groups and fails 
to present their achievements. Books and maga- 
zines were also taken to task for presenting in- 
accurate and distorted portrayals of other races. 
In each case a comprehensive program for 
removing such prejudice and discrimination was 
recommended. Reforms were urged either 
through education, by means of protest, or 
through the method of directly influencing legis- 
lation bearing on such discriminations. In the 
case of discrimination against racial groups in 
theatres, restaurants, residential districts, clubs 
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and other public places the Council went sc far 
as to advise Christian youth to avoid all + ich 
institutions which practice discrimination — nd 
commend and patronize employers and ow: ers 
of business who have refused to discrimin ite 
along racial lines, 

One of the main rafters in the structure of ‘he 
report is that which deals with the subject of 
lynching. It is admitted that the two main 
problems confronted by those who wish to rein- 
edy this condition is mob violence and public 
opinion and the lack of police protection. It js 
urged that young people’s organizations use their 
vote and influence to bring about the passing o{ 
the Costigan-Wagner Bill or some similar bill 
designed to “assure to persons within the juris- 
diction of every state, the equal protection of 
the laws and to punish the crime of lynching.” 


General Conclusions 

The report concludes with several general 
convictions about the broad principle of securing 
more wholesome relationships between members 
of various racial groups. The first of these rec- 
ommendations is the organization of good-will 
leagues, and inter-group councils or clearing 
houses for ideas, representing in their member- 
ship all the cultural elements of the population, 
Protestants and Catholics; Negroes and whites ; 
Jews, Poles, Italians, Irish and Orientals. The 
purpose of this group will be to interpret and 
undertake activities on community and on world 
problems, not representing the attitude of one or 
two groups but that of all groups. 

The second recommendation urges Christian 
youth groups in cities where there is a council 
of social agencies to avail themselves of the 
informational services of such a council concern- 
ing the needs of different cultural groups and 
whenever possible work with the welfare council 
in developing their youth group service program. 

A third recommendation concerns the ques- 
tion of intermarriage and declares: “While we 
understand that there are no biological reasons 
against inter-marriage, we recognize the socio- 
logical problems connected with it. We are op- 
posed to legislation against it and social ostracism 
and persecution because of it.” 

In closing the report the Council gives a sum- 
mary statement of its general conviction, which 
is: 
“We believe that the brotherhood of man will 
come only when we thoroughly recognize and 
appreciate the distinctive human values in each 
cultural group and when we organize our society 
so that there can be a sharing of the values of 
each group by all. We recognize and accept 


(Continued on page 382) 
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Toward a Critique of Negro Music 


By Avatn Locke 


With us, however, our music is at a new 
chrysalis stage: there are stirring signs every- 
where of a new promise. But it is as yet un- 
certain whether the startling new thing will 
come from the camp of the popular or from 
that of the formal musicians. Jazz has already 
prepared us for new things: it may create them. 
Already it has educated the general musical ear 
to subtler rhythms, unfinished and closer har- 
monies, and unusual cadences,—-indeed it has 
been a conquering advance-guard of the modern 
type of music in general. It has also introduced 
new principles of harmony, of instrumental 
technique and instrumental combinations, and 
promises to lead to a new type of orchestra and 
orchestration. Yet it must completely break 
through the shell of folk provincialism as only 
the spirituals have as yet done, and completely 
lift itself from the plane of cheap popular music. 
The academic musicians must look to their 
laurels. 

In conclusion, I would like to discuss what 
seems to be the most promising possibilities of 
the contemporary scene. Certainly of the pop- 
ular musicians, the most consistently developing 
genius is Duke Ellington, and the white hope 
of the formal musicians for the moment certainly 
is Grant Still, especially after the tragic loss of 
the talented Jenkins. Incidentally, Negro music 
has had such tragic losses,—the sudden death 
of Jim Europe, the premature retirement of 
Marion Cook, the loss of Bob Cole, the death of 
Jenkins and until recently the sporadic activity 
of Hall Johnson. 

Mr. Still’s own declaration in American Com- 
posers gives little insight into his position: 
Cowell’s estimate gives more. “William Grant 
Still, Negro,” he says, “uses his people’s themes 
and feelings as a base for his music which is 
otherwise in modern style with some rather 
vague European influence. Perhaps he pos- 
sesses the beginnings of a genuine new style.” 
Obviously this vague European influence is that 
of Varese, the Italian futurist, under whose tui- 
tion Still has been. Howard Hanson, who has 
been responsible for the repeated performance 
of Still's serious orchestral work, undoubtedly 
regards him as among the American musicians 
of promise and originality. This is true in spite 
of the academic modernism in his work. But 
there is really an unfortunate schism in Mr. 
Still’s style as in his life work,—for some of his 
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most brilliant orchestral writing has gone into 
countless anonymous jazz-arrangements for 
Whiteman, Hollywood and Willard Robeson’s 
orchestra. If this vital substance has been free 
to flow into his formal composition, they would 
have been less tainted with stilted sophistication. 
His Afro-American Symphony, not yet com- 
pleted, promises to outgrow these limitations,— 
and his colossally elaborate ballet Sadjhi, is 
proof of his mastery of large technical resources. 
His tardy freedom from musical drudgery on a 
Guggenheim scholarship this year promises to 
release a valuable talent. But there are dangers 
in self-conscious academic racialism; it is no 
more desirable than self-conscious nationalism ; 
of which sterility we in America have also had 
too much. 

But personally I am not so sure that the 
development we are looking for may not come 
from the camp of popular music. The titanic 
originality of the great Negro orchestras has 
only to be intellectualized to conquer Parnassus 
or raise an Olympus of its own, and while there 
are many practical masters of it from Sam 
Wooding, Noble Sissle and Fletcher Henderson 
to the contemporary Don Redman, Baron Lee, 
Claude Hopkins, Earl Hines, Cab Calloway 
and Jimmy Lunceford, it seems to me that 
Duke Ellington is most likely to push through 
to this development. For Ellington is not only 
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one of the great exponents of jazz, he is the 
pioneer of super-jazz and the person most likely 
to create the classical jazz towards which so 
many are striving. He projects a symphonic suite 
and an African opera, both of which will prove 
a test of his ability to carry jazz to this higher 
level. His style has passed through more phases 
and developed more maturely than any of his 
more spectacular competitors and I agree with 
Robert Goffin in saying that “the technique of 
jazz production has been rationalized by Elling- 
ton” and that “he has gradually placed intuitive 
music under control.” R. D. Darrell’s tribute, 
though rhapsodic, is probably an anticipation of 
what the future will judge. “The larger works 
of Gershwin, the experiments of Copeland and 
other serious composers are attempts with new 
symphonic forms stemming from jazz but not of 
it... . One can say truthfully that a purely in- 
strumental school of jazz has never gone beyond 
the embryonic stage. . . . Ellington has emanci- 
pated American popular music from text for the 
first time since Colonial days. . . . Within an 
Ellington composition there is a similar unity of 
style of the essential musical qualities of melody, 
rhythm, harmony, color, and form. Unlike 
most jazz writers, Ellington never concentrates 
undue attention on rhythm alone. . . . Delight- 
ful and tricky rhythmic effects are never intro- 
duced for sheer sensational purposes, rather they 
are developed and combined with others as logi- 
cal part and parcel of the whole work. . . . Har- 
monically Ellington is apt and subtle rather than 
obvious and striking, and in the exploitation of 
new tone and coloring, he has proceeded further 
than any other composer—popular or serious— 
of today. .. . His one attempt at a larger form, 
a two-part Creole Rhapsody, is not wholly suc- 
cessful, although it does develop and interweave 
a larger number of themes than usual in his 
work. It is here that Ellington has most to 
learn. . . . He may betray his uniqueness for 
popularity, be brought down to the level of 
orthodox dance music, lose his secure footing 
and intellectual grasp in the delusicn of gran- 
deur. Most of his commercial work evidences 
just such lapses. . . . But he has given us, and 
I am confident will give us again, more than a 
few moments of the purest, the most sensitive 
revelations of feeling in music today.” It will 
be to the lasting credit and gain of genuine 
Negro music if Mr. Ellington or some other of 
our musicians lives up to this challenge and 
prophecy. 

Negro music should be expected to flower 
most gloriously and most naturally in the field of 
vocal music. Here already there is a great tra- 
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dition, for Negroes sing creatively and or hes- 
trally. But the spirituals that have not beer put 
into the strait-jacket of the barber-shop and 
stage quartet, have been developed in a line 
false to their native choral nature. Of co ise, 
some superlatively fine music has been miade 
from the treatment of the spirituals for solo 
voice with instrumental accompaniment, and no 
one would sensibly dispense with it. But the 
true vein of this music will never be realized 
until the spirituals are restored to their primitive 
choral basis. Herein we have the significance 
of the newer types of Negro choir that are now 
beginning to appear or re-appear, among them 
most significantly, those of Eva Jessye and Hall 
Johnson. Indeed it is just here that I find the 
great pioneer significance of Hall Johnson as 
contrasted with Burleigh, let us say, who served 
well in his generation, but whose work along 
with that of his contemporaries represents hybrid 
versions and a watering-down of the native ma- 
terials of Negro folk-song. It is Hall Johnson’s 
versions of both the spirituals and the secular 
songs, that point to the promise of the future, 
and that alone can realize for Negro choral 
music the values that have been developed, for 
example, by the Russian choral composers and 
singing choirs. This is not a racial matter, 
although one naturally expects from racial com- 
posers and singers the best results. I would, in 
fact, rather hear the carefully studied and very 
understanding arrangements of Frank Black for 
the famous Revellers than many missionary cir- 
cus stunts of quartets and octets from “down 
home,” and there is such competition now in the 
intimate study of the idioms of Negro singing by 
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white artists that the Negroes in this field will 
have to look to their laurels and to their heels. 

No sounder advice has ever been givén us on 
this point than that of Mr. Olin Downes in his 
critical comment on the Carnegie concert of the 
Fisk Choir. He advises us rightly to sing in the 
Negro idiom and to lift it to the level ef formal 
art. It is easy to turn such good advice aside 
on the false interpretation of advising Negroes 
to stick to their own limited province. It is a 
deeper problem than this; that of developing a 
great style out of the powerful musical dialect 
we have. Eventually choral works of an entirely 
new sort can and must come from Negro sources 
—great liturgical forms from the Spirituals— 
unique choral folk songs as Hall Johnson’s ar- 
rangement of “Water Boy” and “I’m an Eas’- 
man” and perhaps even a technique of chant 
singing such as was exploited by Gruenberg 
rather artificially but quite effectively in the 
operatic version of The Emperor jones. 

This brings me to my last observations of a 
most promising recent development in Negro 
music—Asadata Dafora Horton’s African Dance 
Opera—A ykunkor. Here we have something 
that starts soundly from the primitive African 
tradition and not from the exotic grafting on 
of “native material.” The African drum or- 
chestra has been developed into something of 
vital artistic device—and the dance-motifs have 
been transposed almost as vitally as Shan-Kar’s 
transposition of Hindu dance forms. This we 
hope is but the beginning of an entirely new and 
healthy pioneering in the African tradition after 
several generations of merely superficial dab- 
bling in its local color and titillating strange- 
ness. With the effective orchestration of Mrs. 
Upshur, the score proves that the African 
rhythms can be transposed to the Western scale 
and Western instruments with some supplemen- 
tations as one might expect. At any rate 
K ykunkor has given us our first glimpse of the 
African tradition in a healthy pagan form with 
primitive cleanliness and vitality instead of the 
usual degenerate exoticism and fake primitivism 
to which we have been accustomed. 

Out of some negative criticisms, then, we have 
come to a discernment of truer values and finer 
possibilities for Negro music in the future. 
Though he should not confine himself to the 
limited materials of folk-music, the Negro musi- 
cian should realize that his deepest hopes and 
best possibilities are based upon them. For a 
constructive creed, one could almost paraphrase 
verbatim the remarks of the Cuban composer, 
Caturla, reading in Negro where he uses the 
adjective Cuban. “If composers,” he says, “imi- 
tate other people’s music or already known 
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styles, they are not expressing themselves, nor 
are they fulfilling their purpose of delivering an 
inner message to the outer world through music. 
... In order to arrive at genuinely Cuban music, 
it is necessary to work with the living folk-lore. 
This should be polished until the crudities and 
the exterior influences fall away; sane theoreti- 
cal discipline should be applied, and the music 
should be condensed into musical forms which 
shall be especially invented to be suitable, the 
same as has been done in the case of different 
European countries. . .. When these new forms, 
together with the new musical instruments or 
orchestral colors derived from them, are woven 
together into cohesive works which contain a 
genuine message, this message will represent the 
fulfillmeat of Cuban music. . . . When this is 
done, Cuban music will take its place with the 
music of the older peoples.” 

Roldan has a similar Credo—with its striking 
lesson for the American Negro musician. He 
says, “My aim is, first of all to attain a produc- 
tion thoroughly American in its substance, en- 
tirely apart from the European art; an art that 
we can call ours, continental, worthy of being 
universally accepted not on account of its exotic 
qualities (our music up to now has been ac- 
cepted in Europe mainly upon the basis of its 
outlandish flavor that brought something inter- 
esting, something queerly new, being received 
with the accommodating smile with which 
grown people face a child’s mischief, without 
giving to it any real importance) ; to produce a 
music capable of being accepted for its real sig- 
nificance, its intrinsic worth, for its meaning as 
a contribution of the New World to the universal 
art.” 

With such sound principles and high motives, 
Negro music can confidently and creatively face 
the future, and achieve rather than betray its 
birthright. 


POSTSCRIPT 

"TSANES to Leopold Stokowski and William 

Dawson, the answer to the main challenge 
of this article has been flung into the arena: the 
first ““Negro Folk Symphony” by a Negro com- 
poser has been triumphantly performed in 
Philadelphia and New York by the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra. It is not the first sym- 
phony of Negro authorship, or the first accredi- 
ted performance, Howard Hanson and the Ro- 
chester Civic Orchestra have played parts of 
William Still's “Afro-American Symphony” ; 
and Frederick Stock and the Chicago Symphony 
have played “Florence Bond Price’s Symphony” 
and her Concerto in D Minor for piano and 

(Continued on page 385) 
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y—American Style 


By Estuer Poper 


Blasphem 


(News Note: A Kentucky mob, at a recent 'ynching, helped their victim say the ‘Lord’s 
Prayer’ when he seemed to have forgotten the words, after which they hanged him and burned 
his body!) 


OOK, God, “Our Father To Hell with him! 
We've got a nigger here Who art in Heaven,” Come on, men, 
To burn; (Say it again! ) Swing him high! 


A goddam nigger, “Thy will be done A prayin’ nigger, 
And we’re goin’ to plunge On earth ...” (Laugh, God! ) Golly— 

His cringin’ soul Amen!” Watch him die! 
To Hell! 


Now watch him 
Squirm and wriggle 
While we swing him 
From this tree! 


And listen, God, 
You'll laugh at this 
I know— 


He wants to pray 
Before we stage 
This show! 


He’s scared 
And can’t remember 
What to say— 


Imagine, God, 
A nigger tryin’ 
To pray! 


Lean over, God, 
And listen while we tell 
This fool 


The words 
He couldn’t even 


Spell! 


(Illustrations by James A. Porter) 
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When Colors Blend 


3 {NCE I am now writing my most interesting 
experiences as a nurse I like to sit in my 
garden a great deal of the time. It is so beautiful 
there in the mornings when the sun is shining 
especially if the dew is still on. As I sit dream- 
ing in all of its beauty my imagination can con- 
vert every dewdrop into a great glistening dia- 
mond and every delicately 


By Vircrnia Harris 


my husband, we tried to teach her to be good. 
We took her to church and to the Sunday school. 
We're hard workin’ folks an’ try to git along. 
Now Ethel’s brought this on us.” 

She stopped for breath and looked out of the 
window for a moment, then back at me. “I’ve 
come to git you to come out to see Ethel, she 

stated bluntly, She ain’t doin’ 


woven spider web into an in- 
tricate pattern of old silver 
lace. In the afternoons—late 
—I like to endow every blos- 
soming plant with a living 
personality, whether it be one 
tender and delicately shaded, 
drooping its head modestly, 
or one richly colored and 
holding its head proudly in 
the air. 

Today a soft breeze rust- 


A young white school 
teacher from North Caro- 
lina brings to light a phase 
of race relations ordinarily 
spoken of only in whispers. 


—The Editor. 


no good. Can’t work in 
the field no more.” I sug- 
gested that it might have been 
better had she not worked 
there at all, and she jerked 
at me in surprise. “Why we 
ain’t got no money to hire a 
hand in her place. We ain’t 
got none to pay for a doctor 
for her.” I hesitated going for 
I suspected that she was well 
able to pay, and my duties 
lay with a different class of 


led the plants and I listened 
to the whir of the insects and 
the humming birds so busy about Mother 
Nature’s way of re-seeding and fertilizing her 
many colored children. I mused that one: or 
two of them very likely would not be the 
same next year. One might be tinted a new 
shade, or by living so near to others that are 
akin, it could receive a new color altogether. 
In the plant world that would be a happy event, 
but it might only be a tragedy in the world of 
people. 

Thinking on these things brought a story to 
my mind that I have never liked to talk about 
for it hurts, I wonder if we of the nursing pro- 
fession don’t have an opportunity to develop a 
more sympathetic slant upon life than those 
who do not come into close contact with so 
many of its tragedies. Here is the story: 

While I was nurse in my home county in 
one of the southern states, a woman suddenly 
appeared in my office one afternoon, a tall, 
angular, large boned woman. You have seen 
the kind—one of those gray women, gray hair, 
gray cotton dress, tight and skimpy, but scrupu- 
lously clean—a bare covering for her body. She 
was ill at ease. Didn’t seem to know how to say 
what she wanted, just sat there nervously pull- 
ing her large handkerchief back and forth 
through her hands. Finally she blurted out, “My 
girl, Ethel, is gonna have a baby. She ain’t got 
no husband—ain’t married. I don’t know how 
she come to do like that. Me an’ Ivey, that’s 


people. “If we could get her 
to say whose baby it is, we could make him 
pay,” she volunteered, “but we can’t git nothin’ 
out of her. She ain’t never had no beau—no 
regular one. She had one to come to see her 
once, but Ivey run him off. She’s too young.” 


* 


By the time the woman was through telling 
me Ethel’s case I was so interested in the unfor- 
tunate girl that I promised to go the next day. 
After giving me directions as to how to reach 
their farm, she went out with a look upon her 
face of one who has struck a bargain. 

I had no trouble in finding it. They lived 
on a neat looking farm with painted house and 
outbuildings. As I drove up I noticed a man— 
I imagined Ethel’s father—and a light skinned 
Negro boy gathering peaches from the orchard. 
I sat in the car for a moment looking about. 
There was a wealth of beautiful flowers in the 
yard, so carefully and tastily arranged, so 
out of keeping with the woman who came to 
see me the day before that I found myself 
wondering just how much those flowers might 
represent Ethel. 

The inside of the house was almost a replica 
of the woman herself—a reflection—so bare and 
skimpy. As she led me down the narrow little 
hall I made a remark about the flowers, “Yes,” 
she said, “them’s Ethel’s flowers. There’s where 
she spends most of her time when she ain’t at 


work, her an’ Claude. I tell °em they better be 
raisin’ somethin’ to eat. Claude, he used to work 
for rich folks an’ he learnt how to work flowers. 
Seems lak he would rather do that than any- 
thing else.” I wondered who Claude was. 

Ethel was sitting in a chair near the window. 
She didn’t get up, just sat there looking up at 
me with great wistful brown eyes—a hurt ani- 
mal look. Before her misfortune she might have 
been rather pretty with her combination of light 
hair and dark eyes. She didn’t say very much— 
not any time I was there. About all I could get 
was “Yes’m or no’m” in answer to my questions. 
I always thought that she might have confided 
in me if her mother hadn’t stayed so close by. 
She didn’t say much when her parents were 
near. 

Each time I went I had a new feeling of the 
strangeness of things—I didn’t know what. 
Claude, I found, was the yellow Negro and was 
almost one of the family. The only distinction 
they seemed to make was that he didn’t eat at 
the same table with them. He slept in an upstairs 
room and sat on the porch or at the fire with 
them. He was an intelligent Negro—had worked 
for them a long time I think. 

In two weeks the baby came. I knew that 
Ethel wanted to die, but she was given a little 
weazened, dark boy and lived. I was pretty 
sure the baby would die and I was glad. As soon 
as I could I sent her mother back to bed and 
prepared to watch until morning. Along in the 
early hours of the morning I had a sudden feel- 
ing that there was somebody watching at the 
window. I turned and there was Claude close 
beside me. I don’t know why, but I wasn’t 
frightened, not even much surprised. I was 
spellbound—fascinated, but not afraid. With 
one look at that sorrowful Negro I knew whose 
Ethel’s baby was. His expression was one of 
pathos, love, desperation and while he looked 


I said: 
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When I Came to Understand Civilization 


By JonATHAN HENDERSON Brooks 


NCE, in bitterness 
And sore frustration of mind, 

I swore to my brothers: 

“White folks are unkind.” 

But when I came to understand civilization, 


“Perhaps, they are afraid.” 
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at that little mite in my arms his whole he rt 
seemed crying out against that barrier wh’ -h 
kept him outside from his baby and Ethel. P :y 
-—pity throbbed within me for him, for Eth! 
for the poor misguided parents, for everything 
that had made such a tragedy possible. 

The baby died before morning and Ethe:’s 
father tried in vain to make her tell who thie 
father was. Then he threatened her, and the 
woman told him. I think she would have liked 
to keep it quiet. I was already sure that she 
knew, for I noticed her when she looked at the 
baby. She had such a queer look—I don’t know 
—such a look of confirmed fear. The man be- 
came almost insane, looked everywhere with a 
gun for Claude, and when he couldn’t find him, 
rushed out and aroused the neighbors, and 
found bleod-hounds somewhere. Claude was 
doomed. 

As I stood looking out of that little window, 
so troubled, I tried to think it through, see it 
clearly. I had a vision of Claude and Ethel 
working among those flowers out there that 
meant so much to their uncolorful lives—-sensing 
beauty—creating it when they could not have 
it elsewhere. Physical passion growing—grow- 
ing along with the flowers. Growing as they 
worked side by side in the fields--the house— 
Its final satiation. Ethel startled into reality; 
Claude bewildered, troubled, afraid. 

Suddenly a group of outraged men came 
into view, following closely behind the great 
blood-hounds eager for the hunt and I found 
myself breathing the prayer of that Greatest 
of all Physicans: “Father forgive them; they 
know not what they do.” It was dawn. The 
distant baying of the dogs still came faintly 
into the window. With startled wide open eyes 
Ethel looked up and then suddenly with a 
choking whimper she buried her head in the 
pillow. 
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OR the moment, let us look back into the 

beginnings of modern art. It is really nothing 
new, merely an expression projected through 
new forms, more akin to the spirit of the times. 
Fundamentally the artist is influenced by the 
age in which he lives. Then for the artist to 
express an age that is characterized by machin- 
ery, skyscrapers, radios, and 
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The Negro Artist and Modern Art 


By Romare BrearDEN 


forms. They have evolved nothing original or 
native like the spiritual, or jazz music. 

Many of the Negro artists argue that it is 
almost impossible for them to evolve such a 
sculpture. They say that since the Negro is 
becoming so amalgamated with the white 
race, and has accepted the white man’s civiliza- 
tion he must progress along 
those lines. Even if this is 


the generally quickened ca- 
dences of modern life, it fol- 
lows naturally that he will 
break from many of the out- 
moded academic practices of 
the past. In fact every great 
movement that has changed 
the ideals and customs of life, 
has occasioned a change in 
the accepted expression of 
that age. 

Modern art has passed 
through many different stages. 


Have _ the 
Awards proved detrimen- 
tal to the Negro artist? A 
young Negro art student 


seems to think so. 


—The Editor. 


true, they are certainly not 
taking advantage of the 
Negro scene. The Negro in 
his various environments in 
America, holds a great va- 
riety of rich experiences for 
the genuine artists. One can 
imagine what men _ like 
Daumier, Grosz, and Cruick- 
shanks might have done with 
a locale like Harlem, with all 
its vitality and tempo. In- 


Harmon 


There have been the periods 

of the Impressionists, the Post Impressionists, the 
Cubists, the Futurists, and hosts of other move- 
ments of lesser importance. Even though the use 
of these forms is on the decline, the impression 
they made in art circles is still evident. They are 
commendable in the fact that they substituted 
for mere photographic realism, a search for in- 
ner truths. 

Modern art has borrowed heavily from Negro 
sculpture. This form of African art had been 
done hundreds of years ago by primitive people. 
It was unearthed by archaeologists and brought 
to the continent. During the past twenty-five 
years it has enjoyed a deserved recognition 
among art lovers. Artists have been amazed at 
the fine surface qualities of the sculpture, the 
vitality of the work, and the unsurpassed ability 
of the artists to create such significant forms. Of 
great importance has been the fact that the 
African would distort his figures, if by so doing 
he could achieve a more expressive form. This 
is one of the cardinal principles of the modern 
artist. 

It is interesting to contrast the bold way in 
which the African sculptor approached his 
work, with the timidity of the Negro artist of 
today. His work is at best hackeneyed and 
uninspired, and only mere rehashings from the 
work of any artist that might have influenced 
him. They have looked at nothing with their 
own eyes—seemingly content to use borrowed 


stead of the Negro artist will 
proudly exhibit his “Scandinavian Landscape,” 
a locale that is entirely alien to him. This will 
of course impress the uninitiated, who through 
some feeling of inferiority toward their own 
subject matter, only require that a work of art 
have some sort of foreign stamp to make it ac- 
ceptable. 

I admit that at the present time it is almost 
impossible for the Negro artist not to be influ- 
enced by the work of other men. Practically 
all the great artists have accepted the influence 
of others. But the difference lies in the fact 
that the artist with vision, sees his material, 
chooses, changes, and by integrating what he 
has learned with his own experiences, finally 
molds something distinctly personal. Two of 
the foremost artists of today are the Mexicans, 
Rivera and Orozco. If we study the work of 
these two men, it is evident that they were 
influenced by the continental masters. Never- 
theless their art is highly original, and steeped 
in the tradition and environment of Mexico. It 
might be noted here that the best work of these 
men was done in Mexico, of Mexican subject 
matter. It is not necessary for the artist to go 
to foreign surroundings in order to secure ma- 
terial for his artistic expression. Rembrandt 


painted the ordinary Dutch people about him, 
but he presented human emotions in such a 
way that their appeal was universal. 

Several other factors hinder the development 


r 
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of the Negro artist. First, we have no valid 
standard of criticism ; secondly, foundations and 
societies which supposedly encourage Negro ar- 
tists really hinder them; thirdly, the Negro artist 
has no definite ideology or social philosophy. 
Art should be understood and loved by the 
people. It should arouse and stimulate their 
creative impulses. Such is the role of art, and 
this in itself constitutes one of the Negro artist’s 
chief problems. The best art has been produced 
in those countries where the public most loved 
and cherished it. In the days of the Renais- 
sance the towns-folk would often hold huge 
parades to celebrate an artist’s successful com- 
pletion of a painting. We need some standard 
of criticism then, not only to stimulate the artist, 
but also to raise the cultural level of the people. 
It is well known that the critical writings of 
men like Herder, Schlegel, Taine, and the sys- 
tem of Marxian dialectics, were as important 
to the development of literature as any writer. 

I am not sure just what form this system of 
criticism will take, but I am sure that the Negro 
artist will have to revise his conception of art. 
No one can doubt that the Negro is possessed 
of remarkable gifts of imagination and intui- 
tion. When he has learned to harness his great 
gifts of rythmn and pours it into his art—his 
chance of creating something individual will be 
heightened. At present it seems that by a slow 
study of rules and formulas the Negro artist is 
attempting to do something with his intellect, 
which he has not felt emotionally. In conse- 
quence he has given us poor echoes of the 
work of white artists—and nothing of himself. 

It is gratifying to note that many of the white 
critics have realized the deficiencies of the 
Negro artists. I quote from a review of the 
last Harmon exhibition, by Malcolm Vaughan, 
in the New York American: “But in the field of 
painting and sculpture, they appear peculiarly 
backward, indeed so inept as to suggest that 
painting and sculpture are to them alien chan- 
nels of expression.” I quote from another re- 
view of the same exhibition, that appeared in 
the New York Times: 

“Such racial aspects as may once have figured 
have virtually disappeared, so far as some of the 
work is concerned. Some of the artists, accom- 
plished technicians, are seen to have slipped 
into grooves of one sort or another. There is 
the painter of the Cezannesque still life, there is 
the painter of the Gauginesque nudes, and 
there are those who have learned various ‘dated’ 
modernist tricks.” 

There are quite a few foundations that spon- 
sor exhibitions of the work of Negro artists. 
However praise-worthy may have been the spirit 
of the founders the effect upon the Negro artist 
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has been disastrous. Take for instance the H. r- 
mon Foundation. Its attitude from the | »- 
ginning has been of a coddling and patronizi: ¢ 
nature. It has encouraged the artist ‘0 
exhibit long before he has mastered the technic (| 
equipment of his medium. By its choice of tic 
type of work it favors, it has allowed the Neg» 
artist to accept standards that are both artifici.| 
and corrupt. 

It is time for the Negro artist to stop making 
excuses for his work. If he must exhibit let ir 
be in exhibitions of the caliber of “The Car- 
negie Exposition.” Here among the best artists 
of the world his work will stand or fall accord- 
ing to its merits. A concrete example of the 
accepted attitude towards the Negro artist re- 
cently occurred in California where an exhibi- 
tion coupled the work of Negro artists with 
that of the blind. It is obvious that in this 
case there is definitely created a dual standard 
of appraisal. 

The other day I ran into a fellow with whom 
I had studied under George Grosz, at the “Art 
Students’ League.” I asked him how his work 
was coming. He told me that he had done no 
real work for about six months. 

“You know, Howard,” he said, “I sort of ran 
into a blind alley with my work; I felt that it 
definitely lacked something. This is because I 
didn’t have anything worthwhile to say. So I 
stopped drawing. Now I go down to the meet- 
ings of The Marine and Industrial Workers 
Union. I have entered whole-heartedly in their 
movement.” 

We talked about Orozco, who had lost his 
arm in the revolutionary struggle in Mexico. 
No wonder he depicted the persecution of the 
underclass Mexicans so vividly—it had all been 
a harrowing reality for him. 

So it must be with the Negro artist—he must 
not be content with merely recording a scene 
as a machine. He must enter wholeheartedly 
into the situation which he wishes to convey. 
The artist must be the medium through which 
humanity expresses itself. In this sense the 
greatest artists have faced the realities of life, 
and have been profoundly social. 

I don’t mean by this that the Negro artist 
should confine himself only to such scenes as 
lynchings, or policemen clubbing workers. From 
an ordinary still life painting by such a master 
as Chardin we can get as penetrating an insight 
into eighteenth century life, as from a drawing 
by Hogarth of a street-walker. If it is the race 
question, the social struggle, or whatever else 
that needs expression, it is to that the artist must 
surrender himself. An intense, eager devotion 
to present day life, to study it, to help relieve 
it, this is the calling of the Negro artist. 
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Are Colored People in Virginia a 
Helpless Minority ¢ 


By Josepuus SIMPSON 


having been stated upon numerous occa- 

sions that colored people in Virginia and in 
other parts of the South could not put up an 
effective fight for their social, economic and 
political rights because they constituted a “help- 
less minority” of the populations of Southern 
States, the writer set out several months ago to 
make an investigation into 


his home which is housing him comfortably dur- 
ing a blinding snowstorm. 

I hope it will be thoroughly understood that 
my statements here are not to be construed as a 
reflection on Virginia people, who are no differ- 
ent in most respects from people of other sec- 
tions of the country. Virginia is only used as an 

example because I could 


the matter to find facts upon 
which to base some conclu- 


sion as to the truth of the as- Is Richmond still the 
sertion. capital of the Confederacy 


With this idea in mind, an 
intensive period of research 
was begun to compile facts 
and figures on the subjeci 
which would either establish 
the truth of the assertion or 
brand it as a lie of whole 
cloth. It is both heartening 
and disheartening to note the 


in outlook, in spirit and in 
progress toward better race 
relations? Mr. Simpson ex- 


presses his opinion. 


—The Editor. 


more easily obtain material 
upon which to work in com- 
piling my information. And 
because of my being in Vir- 
ginia, a part of it, I can more 
readily and completely ana- 
lyze conditions as they exist. 
My statements are, therefore, 
to be construed in a relative 
sense, applying to other sec- 
tions of the country, the 
South in particular, as well as 
to Virginia. 


facts which these data bring 

to the fore. Heartening because it tends to open 
up a broad question for discussion and throws 
considerable light on an avenue out of the eco- 
nomic and political wilderness into which we 
have wandered, and disheartening because, 
judging by what has transpired in the past, the 
light may shine brightly but in vain. 

The facts presented in this article are not ad- 
vanced with the idea of conveying the impres- 
sion that their application to present conditions 
will by any means solve the so-called “race prob- 
lem” in Virginia or any other state-—They are 
not advanced as a cure-all or panacea as offered, 
but are presented with the hope that they may 
be employed to some little advantage by those 
who are in a position to effectively put them 
to use. 

Digging into the philosophy of the average 
colored Virginian by discussing important pub- 
lic questions with thousands of them of average 
intelligence, I am convinced that there is some- 
thing radically wrong with the educational sys- 
tem of Virginia, as it affects colored people, and 
that the remedy lies not in the schools as now 
constituted but in civic educational projects 
and in the home. To expect the needed in- 
formation to be diffused through the schools, 
which are dominated by the thought of white 
men, is equal to expecting a man to tear down 


The theory of education— 
the perpetuation of the status quo—is being 
strictly adhered to in Virginia, which would be 
a laudable thing if there was anything of merit 
in the system for the benefit of the population 
as a whole. Conditions in Virginia do not point 
to any such conclusion, however, but rather to 
the conclusion that a large portion of the state’s 
population, now helpless in a measure because of 
their mental status, shall be kept in the lower 
brackets of economic, spiritual and intellectual 
achievement and social disorganization to make 
easier the work of exploitation. The whole edu- 
cational system of the state of Virginia is shot 
through with a master and slave psychology. 

It is clear to those who have made even a 
casual study of the conditions existing in the 
South and who are acquainted with the philos- 
ophy of life of the average Southern black man 
that there is something—an indefinable some- 
thing—in his attitude toward life that prevents 
his seeing himself as a man like all other men in 
all essential qualifications. He seems to feel, 
though he can advance no logical reasons for 
it, that he should not expect the same treatment, 
the same opportunities, etc., as other men ex- 
pect, nor does he seem to feel that he should 
react to a given condition as any other rational 
man would react. The writer is clearly con- 
vinced as a result of studies along this line that 
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this attitude of the colored man toward his own 
status is the force responsible for his peculiar 
passive and lethargic attitude and the root and 
branch from which springs the damnable theory 
that to assert himself as a man would consti- 
tute an offense. 

It must not be concluded that such an ab- 

normal mental condition is confined wholly to 
the lower element—the flotsam and jetsam on 
the sea of time—for I can truthfully and em- 
phatically state without fear of successful con- 
tradiction that it is almost equally prevalent 
among the upper classes, who feel naturally su- 
perior mentally to the less informed members of 
their own group but cannot see themselves as 
being the equals along some lines and the su- 
periors along others when compared with the 
less informed members of the white group. 
There is something wrong with any man’s psy- 
chological training when, after having obtained 
a so-called “liberal education,” it is impossible 
for him to view himself as a man. Further proof 
that the philosophy of the average educated 
black Southerner is faulty is found in the fact 
that such a small number of them compared to 
their ratio to the whole black population avail 
themselves of their civic and political peroga- 
tives. 
In a city that boasts as much cultural back- 
ground as Richmond, Va., statistics reveal the 
alarming fact that only a small portion of the 
thousands of educated colored people take an 
active part in political affairs, where their ana- 
lytical, active and progressive minds would be 
of untold benefit not only to their own group 
but to the population as a whole. They stand 
aloof from political organizations in which they 
should play the leading roles and are in eight 
out of ten instances uninformed on political 
and social questions which have a vital bearing 
on their political and economic existence. Of 
the 150 active ministers in Richmond, a survey 
in 1933 revealed the astounding fact that only 
nine of them were qualified to vote. A situation 
almost as bad was found among teachers, pro- 
fessors, doctors and other professional groups. 
Many of these professionals are forced to pay 
their taxes but never take the time and trouble 
to qualify as voters. 

Intrigued by what I had discovered so far, 
I penetrated deeper into the situation to discover 
if possible the cause of it all. My investigations 
revealed that almost invariably the lack of in- 
dividual effort and initiative on the part of these 
people could be traced directly to their belief in 
the old theory that “everything will work out 
all right.” Complacency and self-sufficiency may 
yet bring about the downfall of the race, if 
something is not done about it and that quickly. 
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While I am tempted to reply to the question 
of whether black people in Virginia constitute a 
helpless minority with an unqualified NO, | 
shall not attempt to categorically deny nor affirm 
the statement, which is not my mission, but sh. || 
point out to you certain facts and figures and 
permit you the reader to draw your own con- 
clusions. I want you, dear reader, to be the 
judge. 

Assuming that black men are men, just ordi- 
nary men like any other color of men, that they 
have the same desires, feelings, aspirations, loves, 
hates and ambitions as men of any other color 
who are mentally normal, is there any logical 
reason why we should react to a given condition 
different from any other kind of color of men? 
Then why is it that in Richmond, where we 
constitute one-third of the population, we do not 
constitute one-third of the voting population of 
21,000? We constitute 29 per cent of the city 
population ; then why not the same percentage 
of the voting population? Do white people have 
shotguns at the polling booths to keep us away? 
Is our refusal to exercise our political peroga- 
tives—the failure to exercise the power we have 
in our own hands an evidence of helplessness or 
downright stupidity ? 

The 1930 Census figures give the black popu- 
lation of Virginia as being about one-fourth of 
the whole population of the State—648,000. 
More than 150,000 of these people are of vot- 
ing age, yet there are less than 20,000 qualified 
voters in the state. It is seldom that more than 
half that number ever exercise their right of 
suffrage. The fact that we constitute one-fourth 
of the population, if we were accorded equal 
opportunities, would entitle us to one-fourth of 
the jobs offered by the state. Do we hold our 
proportionate share of the jobs offered by the 
commonwealth of Virginoa? Do we cast one- 
fourth of the ballots cast in Virginia? If we 
take no part in the contest how can we logically 
expect to receive any of the prizes? Richmond, 
the capitol of Virginia, with a population of 
182,929, 52,999 of whom are colored people, 
has a colored voting population of less than 
2,000. What does this mean? It means that as 
a result of our indifference no colored citizens 
are employed directly by the city and that the 
salaries of those employed indirectly are mere 
pittances when compared with those of white 
workers. Even a colored citizen who serves as 
a witness in a court of record is paid less than 
a white witness serving on the same case. 

The claim has been made repeatedly that we 
do not vote in large numbers because of the ex- 
pense involved—we cannot find the $1.50 ex- 
acted as a prerequisite to voting. The lie is given 
to this assertion in the fact that there are thous- 
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ands of us who live comparative lives of luxury 
otherwise and other thousands who pay in fines 
annually a sum large enough to pay the taxes 
of their whole families, babies and all. Using 
Richmond as an example, fines assessed against 
colored people in Virginia annually amount to 
a fraction more than $5 per capita for every 
man, woman and child of the so-called colored 
race in Virginia. When bail bonds and all other 
court costs are included in the figures they raise 
the per capita cost to between $8 and $10 per 
year. 

In the light of these facts it seems to the 
writer that it would be easier to pay taxes and 
vote and by doing so bring about a condition in 
which so much would not have to be paid in 
fines, bonds, etc., than to throw away this stag- 
gering sum and still not have any hand in the 
administration of governmental affairs. 

Statements along this line are usually met 
with the assertion that only a small portion of 
the white population exercise the right of suf- 
frage when the number who vote are compared 
with the whole population. It must be remem- 
bered in this connection that white people vote 
in large enough numbers always to gain control 
of the government and to maintain that control, 
which makes it unnecessary for them to vote in 
extremely large numbers except on special occa- 
sions. 

The colored man who revels in the fact that 
only a small portion of the white people vote 
should reflect for a moment and remember that 
they always vote in large enough numbers to 
keep the reins of government out of the hands 
of blacks, and should endeavor to visualize just 
what would happen if word was passed down 
the line that there was a possibility of black 
men getting control of the government—Negro 
domination, they call it. 

Even in those sections of the state where col- 
ored people constitute the majority of the popu- 
lation the white minorities rule. The people 
seem to be imbued with the idea that white men 
have a divine right to rulership which cannot 
be abridged. In some of the counties of Virginia 
the colored population is more than double that 
of the white, yet the reins of government in these 
counties are in the hands of white people. It is 
also significant to note that the better schools, as 
well as the majority of them, are for white chil- 
dren ; the courts and the election machinery are 
in the hands of the white minorities, which facts 
leave the average psychologist high and dry 
when he attempts to fathom a reason for this 
peculiar phenomenon. 

There are twenty-one counties in Virginia in 
which the colored population outnumbers the 
white. These counties, with their population 
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figures based upon the 1930 census, are as fol- 


lows : 
Total Population Total Population 


County Colored White 
Northampton . . 10,000 8,700 
Prince Edward = 7,546 6,974 
Caroline ..... 7,769 7,394 
Powhatan . aan. 3,155 2,988 
Southampton 16,935 10,475 
...... 4,265 2,831 
Sussex ... 8,006 4,094 
Amelia . , 4,614 4,365 
Brunswick 11,492 8,994 
Charles City 3,900 1,000 
Cumberland . 4,357 3,178 
Dinwiddie . 11,200 7,400 
Essex. ............. 3,827 3,178 
Goochland 3,839 
Greensville . 8,300 5,300 
Isle of Wight . 6,923 6,486 
King and Queen , 4,175 3,443 
King William 4,011 3,918 
Mecklenburg 17,300 15,500 
Nansemond . . 15,300 7,300 
New Kent 2,540 1,760 


A significant fact about these counties is that 
in none of them does a colored citizen hold a 
position higher than Justice of the Peace and 
in many of them there are no high schools for 
colored children and an inadequate number of 
elementary schools, in spite of the fact that the 
colored population is in the majority. I am 
definitely convinced that these facts point clear- 
ly to the need of a new and different philos- 
ophy on the part of black men and women, not 
only in Virginia but throughout the entire 
Southland, for these conditions are by no means 
exceptional but are typical of conditions existing 
throughout the Southern States. It must be defi- 
nitely impressed upon the people, however, that 
this new philosophy, as beforesaid, cannot be 
expected to come as a result of any new curricu- 
lum in the schools nor as a result of any change 
in the attitude of whites towards blacks at any 
time within the near future. It must come, if 
at all, through education of adults of the colored 
race in the fundamental principles of govern- 
ment and the important relations between that 
government and their own well-being. This 
must in turn be handed down by the parents 
to their children, in order to safeguard the fu- 
ture of coming generations. 

I firmly believe that most of us appreciate the 
need for higher ideals within our ranks, the 
need for constructive thought and action for 
a fearless and progressive leadership which 
knows not the meaning of the word “compro- 
mise,” and further that we are about all con- 
vinced that in spite of our oft’ expressed as- 
sertion that the “Lord will provide ;” in serv- 
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yp TERE are three ways of meeting disaster. 
One way is to whimper and flinch under 
its blows; another is to flee from it in terror; 
that a third is to seek to avert disaster by fight- 
ing valiantly and intelligently. The Negro 
Workers Councils constitute the National Ur- 
ban League’s choice of that third way—an ef- 
fort to organize the wisest and bravest of our 
labor leadership in a fight against the disaster 
which threatens 5,000,000 Negro workers. 

It is no scarehead journalism when I write 
that the situation which faces Negro labor today 
and in the immediate tomorrow is more des- 
perate than at any time since the 1870’s. Nor 
is it surprising that the majority of our workers 
do not yet realize the full depths of the misery 
into which they have been forced. We have 
been so occupied with the misery of the present 
that we have failed to look ahead, up the road 
where “Recovery” is leading. Yet the dangers 
facing us along that road are even greater than 
those of the present moment. 

It is no secret to anyone who reads the daily 
newspapers that an intense struggle is going on 
between two great national forces—organized 
labor and organized employers. The news 
columns are filled with stories of their man- 
euvering—now cooperating, now fighting, now 
bargaining. It is a struggle which will determine 
tremendously the future of Negro workers, but 
it is a struggle in which Negroes have been al- 
lowed to play practically no part. There is grave 
danger that in the finai settlement which will 
come between employers and organized labor, 
Negro workers will find their welfare ignored 
and their best interests betrayed. 

Negroes have not been able to make them- 
selves heard in the New Deal labor program 
simply because they are not numerous and 
powerful enough in the ranks of organized labor. 
There are several reasons why they have not 
joined labor unions in great numbers — why 
fewer than two out of a hundred workers be- 
long to an international or Federal local. They 
have been completely barred from some by 
“color clauses” in union constitutions. They have 
been admitted to others only to be exploited 
and discriminated against by union officials as 


Building New Roads 


By T. Arnotp 


ruthlessly as if they were on the outside. Th 
average Negro has consequently developed « 
deep-seated distrust of organized labor and its 
intentions toward black workers. 

Thus, Negroes are on the outside of labor 
organizations at the very time when they should 
be members, and active members, to protect 
their own interests. The problem is not solved, 
however, simply by rushing to join in large 
numbers such unions as are open to us. It is 
true, as one speaker recently said that “Negro 
workers and white must march forward to- 
gether, hand in hand.” It is equally true, never- 
theless, that the Negro worker must do some 
catching up in order to reach his white fellow 
worker and join hands. 

Here, then, is the job for our Negro Workers’ 
Councils which are being organized in all parts 
of the country — to organize Negroes in all 
trades and industries, educate them for collective 
action, plan a program of action suitable for 
Negro labor, and integrate them into similar 
movements seeking the advancement of all work- 
ers. It would be foolish optimism to say that 
this is an easy task. Such movements have been 
tried before but have failed for lack of real 
interest and understanding support from Negro 
workers. 

Conditions today, however, are so different 
as to promise far greater success. In the first 
place, workers are in a worse condition than 
ever before in the country’s industrial history 
from a standpoint of wage levels and job secur- 
ity. In the second place, several of the great 
trade unions have recently given striking demor.- 
strations of their readiness to treat with Negro 
workers on a basis of absolute social justice. 
Finally, the whole NRA program is a vivid 
example of the need for collective action in deal- 
ing with governmental and employing bodies. 

As a result Negro Workers’ Councils are or- 
ganizing with encouraging rapidity, and are al- 
ready active in a dozen large industrial centers 
such as St. Louis, Kansas City, Pittsburgh, New- 
ark, and New York City. From other cities, 
North and South, our Workers’ Bureau of the 
National Urban League is daily receiving in- 
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CHRONICLE 
AND COMMENT 


Mississippi—Old Style* 


By Srertinc A. Brown 


O RED THE ROSE is one of the leaders 

among the best sellers. This is not only be- 
cause of the skill of the narration, the fluent 
prose, and the able weaving of history, legend, 
and first rate talk. But it conforms to a literary 
pattern dear for over a century to the American 
reading public: an ideal plantation, peopled 
with feudal lords (pirated from Walter Seo) 
living a life of leisure, beauty, and noblesse 
oblige, graciously condescending to the adora- 
tion of black serfs, called servants never slaves, 
untroubled by grief, unacquainted with wrong, 
until the cruel Civil War—pardon, the War Be- 
tween the States. Then our old Kentucky 
home (Mississippi in this case)—good night! 
So runs an American dream of frequent re- 
currence. 

Stark Young has devoted novels and essays to 
the defense of the gracious way of life of the 
Old South. In So Red the Rose, to set forth 
his thesis he uses two families, the McGehees 
and the Bedfords, between whose gentility, 
sweetness, aristocratic connections, and all the 
other attributes of perfection, there is nothing to 
choose. Thoroughly patrician in his prefer- 
ences, Mr. Young writes: “It had not taken long 
for the settlers pouring over the Southern States 
to find their level and divide. There were the 
adventurers, the drifters, the scum, and wreckage 
of life in the older colonies and abroad; they 
lingered, dropped lower. . . . There were those 
who wished to make homes, to own land... . 
At the same time, scattered here and there .. . 
were certain communities that from the very 
start had been made up of a special class who 
in their turn drew others like them.” With the 
first two classes, the poor whites and the “yeo- 
men,” Mr. Young is as cavalier as his aristocrats 
—who kept these at their doorsteps, forbidden 
even the spacious porch, untouchables. The 
life of the planters is presented as “a simple gra- 


*So Red the Rose, by Stark Young, New York. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


cious system of living that has seldom seen its 
equal.” 

At Montrose plantation near Natchez, the 
McGehees live out their idyll; at Portobello, the 
Bedfords live theirs. It is a fine, pretty world, 
my masters. There is a deep sense of family 
tradition, which, Mr. Young infers, is peculiarly 
Southern; there are frequent parties, dances, 
sessions of excellent talk, alternating between 
brilliance and sentiment ; handsome cavaliers are 
beloved of charming heroines; and libraries of 
many thousands of books serve as hunting 
ground for the Latin quotations that spangle 
social converse, or make endurable the bivouac. 
The planters do not believe in secession, and, 
though quiet it may be kept, do not believe in 
slavery. The planters did not like slavery, but 
it had been inherited, and nothing could be 
done about it—except to make the most of it 
by sitting down and being cultivated ladies and 
gentlemen, and attacking abolitionism as “fetid 
New England Puritan old maid idealism.” And 
when the War Between the States came, planters 
of the Bedford, McGehee stripe fought because 
their fair land was invaded, and not—oh, for- 
bear to think it—because their property was 
threatened. Mr. Young is, of course, one of 
the leading stylists of modern writing. The pic- 
ture he draws is lovely. 

But the Civil War (War Between the States) 
comes, blown along by windbags North and 
South, and the gracious way of life is disturbed, 
and then nearly destroyed. Edward McGehee, 
grave, admirable, promising, is killed at Shiloh ; 
Malcolm Bedford comes back from Vicksburg, 
spent, and dies of typhoid. His son, Duncan, 
after a career of gallantry and hardship, finally 
returns, to recover, in spite of the devastation, 
something of happiness in the lovely arms of 
Valette. But the melancholy of the book is 
inescapable. Mr. Young heightens the terror 
of a terrible war that needs no heightening, and 
in that, I believe, he strikes a false note. The 
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incident of the bomb’s crashing “through a bed 
of pinks” and then over a too curious pigeon 
before heartbroken children, is a case in point. 
Sometimes Mr. Young seems to imply that the 
tragedy of the Civil War lay in its bringing 
an end to some fine conversations and to the 
leisurely cutting of roses. 


So Red the Rose is a masterpiece of special 
pleading. The planters are less people than per- 
sonifications of ideals; as such they are only 
superficially distinguishable. The Southern 
ladies, whether “My Dumplin’” or “Darlin’,” 
are still—Southern ladies, i.e. ideally charming, 
except Miss Mary Cherry, the best character 
in the book. Northern enemies are frequently 
caricatured ; the history levied upon is chiefly 
of the sort of “Beast” Butler’s insult to the ladies 
of New Orleans, General Grant’s false teeth and 
drunkenness, and Mrs. Grant’s parvenu inclina- 
tions. Sherman comes off better, but then he 
spent many years in the South, and was anti- 
abolitionist. The South should be judged by 
its stated ideals, not its actualities, urges Mr. 
Young ; whereas the North, because its practice 
did not always hew to the line of its principles, 
is hypocritical. All of this is more or less 
suavely done, but it is there. 


The Negro characters are more allegorical 
here than in some of Mr. Young’s sketches. 
William Veal went to the battlefield of Shiloh 
and in the dark felt the hair of all the dead 
men “till he found Edward, he knew him by his 
hair ; you know how fine it was.” He buried the 
Montrose silver from marauding Yankees, and, 
for reward, gets a black coat with a tail and 
satin lapels, and a gold watch and chain from 
his masters, his picture on the bookjacket from 
the publishers, and his due meed from Stark 
Young. Slavery certainly paid Mr. Veal. Most 
of the other Negroes are ingrates, who though 
they had nothing to do before the war, ran off 
to the Yankees, and died like flies in concen- 
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tration camps. The Negroes upon whose bac :s 

the leisure and culture of Montrose and Port.- 
bello were founded do not appear, any mor: 
than the thousands of bales that went into the 
thousands of books. During the war, Negro 
soldiers are almost entirely referred to as grov- 
filled burners and looters. In Reconstruction. 
when the “bottom-rail came on top,” the stat: 
of affairs was unspeakable; the thing was « 
shame. And it is a shame for a man as intelli 
gent as Mr. Young, despite his adulation of the 
planter oligarchy, to go the way of Claude 
Bowers and Tom Dixon. 

Mr. Young has a perfect right to compose an 
idealized account of Southern aristocracy, and, 
embittered by memories, to engage in ancestor 
worship. He is correct in believing that the 
likes of these people are not to be seen today. 
That they were no more to be seen yesterday 
is a possible belief, but one not invalidating his 
novel, as novel. To generalize about the ante- 
bellum South from this highly selected group 
of exquisites, however, or even about the planters 
is a dubious proceeding. And that is what re- 
viewers, critics, and the publishers have rushed 
to do. One can understand the chauvinism of 
Southern reviewers who claim that So Red the 
Rose shatters the false fictional stereotype of the 
planter. But it does not. It says about the 
planter, in more skillful manner, what Swallow 
Barn said in 1832 and Thomas Nelson Page said 
in the Reconstruction. For this to be the Old 
South, too many important elements are missing. 
The tragic aspects of Southern life, except for 
the Civil War’s affecting the élite, are skirted 
gingerly. We are asked to accept a master of 
special pleading, a known advocate of the de- 
fendant, as an impartial judge. We are asked 
to concur in a grandson’s judgment of a wor- 
shipped grandfather. This is too much to ask; 
this is easy only for those who have already 
declared the defendant “not guilty,” and have 
already composed hosannas to his name. 
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CANDY: by L. M. Alexander. 
$2.50. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


HEN Julia Peterkin created Scarlet Sister Mary she 

did not know that she had set the fashion for a 
new kind of American heroine. That heroine is a 
Negro woman, a strange combination of inner righteous- 
ness and outward disdain of whatever conventions she 
lives among; half child, half woman; sometimes bor- 
dering on the moronic, ,and again astonishing one with 
her rich wisdom about life. In the deft hands of a 
real artist such a figure offers unlimited opportunity for 
revealing joy and sorrow, things high and things low, 
the genuine and the tawdry. Knowing all of this, un- 
doubtedly, Mrs. Alexander has followed in Julia Peter- 
kin’s footsteps, and we have in her Candy, the ten 
thousand dollar Dodd, Mead Prize Novel, another such 
Negro peasant woman heroine. 

At once the reviewer of such a book must make up 
his mind whether he approaches the work as art or as 
sociology, and if he chooses both he must defend his 
right to be comprehensive. To this particular book the 
larger approach should be made, not only because art 
never really exists for its own sake alone, being part of 
the whole toiling, groping experience of man to be 
judged in relation to that whole, but because some 
works of art have a more pressing effect upon our social 
living than others. 

As an artist Mrs. Alexander has written movingly 
and beautifully of plantation life in South Carolina. 
This might mean that life at Mimosa Hill was also 
moving and beautiful, or it may mean simply that Mrs. 
Alexander had the selective insight to see it that way, 
and a capacity to transfer her own impressions to others 
through simple but stirring prose. So successful is she 
in her attempt that the scene and characters stand out 
clearly, and the tragedy that wipes out the little pocket 
of rural tranquility is pictured with the conscious re- 
straint that leaves a definite sense of loss. 

To Mrs. Alexander the invasion of the plantation by 
the outer wor'd, by Harlem to be specific, is one aspect 
of a tragedy of which the economic decay of the plan- 
tation itself is the other. Mating, song and dance filled 
the lives of the plantation hands; what filled the lives 
of those in the big house is not so clearly disclosed to 
us; except for the stern outlines of the general disaster, 
as the financial ruin of the plantation owner engulfs the 
Negroes, only occasionally are glimpses of the lives of 
the white people given. But in these glimpses Mrs. 
Alexander shows her artistry; with a minimum of in- 
clusion in the general story, the planter, and to some 
extent his wife, are as vivid as the Negroes themselves. 

It is in The Street, where the cabins are, that the 
story moves with that deceptive slowness by which the 
inner, swifter movements of fate are hidden. And 
among the happy folk who live in The Street, Candy, 
the woman of beauty, of passion, she who gives her 
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love wholly but discriminately, she who loves life at 
Mimosa Hill as fiercely as she loves the man of her 
choice—she it is who seems to catch up in herself the 
elements out of which the story is made. These are the 
passionate love for the soil, for the particular place of 
one’s birth, for freedom in one’s personal world, for an 
outlet for one’s joy in life. So Candy, because she 
embodies much that all desire, is liked by all, even by 
those who deplore the fact that she will not leave her 
sinful ways and come into the church. But even so free 
and so wilful a person as Candy cannot go untram- 
meled all her days. Great sorrow comes to her in the 
loss of her beloved Georgia Belle, then he whom she 
loved becomes as ashes because he spoiled the thing 
dearest to her heart, and last of all the plantation itself 
breaks up and its life melts away. 


The more articulate part of our modern world throbs 
with industrial life, and because that life is complex and 
much of it harsh there remains the nostalgia for the 
simpler, sweeter ways of country living. The fact that 
the greater part of life in the country in the United 
States is neither sweet nor simple does not affect the 
general hunger, and so in Candy, as in other recent books 
about those who live in the country we have set off 
idyllic days and ways which awaken a great longing in 
us. Now it is just possible that life as Mrs. Alexander 
describes it existed that way; but the apprehension is 
that it will be taken, because of the very force of its 
beautiful simplicity, as the true and typical picture of 
life in the rural South. 

For the bulk of the Negro people no such joyous 
unfettered living is possible. Poverty and the terror of 
physical violence at the hands of the white South hangs 
over the heads of the black folk. Even under the skilful 
hands of Mrs. Alexander peonage is not disguised, and 
it is because the Negroes are held in serfdom that 
appeals from Harlem have such potency, and not even 
the peasant’s honest love for the soil is strong enough to 
hold him where he can be but little better than a 
slave. It is interesting to note which of the characters 
cling longest to the frame of the plantation—Rose, the 
weak, who could not make her way in the more difficult 
outer world, and Candy, little more than a thing of 
earth troubled by passionate springs. But for all the 
others, to greater or less degree, to hear of a life of 
freedom is to desire it, and to taste of it once is to 
return no more to break their backs that masters might 
live finely. 

As for Candy, the temptation is to dismiss her at once 
as one thinks of those Negro women who constitute the 
very stuff of living among the mass of peasant people. 
Not that there are no Candys’—there are. But all that 
Candy has in the way of beauty, courage and zest for 
living is held to as great a degree and greater by women 
who have so much more. It is hard to conceive of 
great depth in a woman for whom her two little boys 
are apparently half-forgotten good little house boys, 
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bound out over on the Georgia side. Or for the woman 
whose heart becomes so cold—when it is so easily 
warmed !—that it chills to the death the foolish little 
thing born of her daughter and her lover. Again and 
again one is struck by her essential dulness; in the very 
end when she returns to the deserted plantation, dra- 
matic a closing incident as this is, and beautifully told 
as it is, nevertheless it stamps Candy with a stupidity 
displayed by none of the others and only partly re- 
lieved when it is remembered that loyalty to the planta- 
tion owner accounts in a measure for her action. 
Mrs. Alexander would probably be shocked if she 
were told that she is helping to fasten a pattern upon 
Negro women as being essentially sensuous, wilful and 
dull. She is unaware that when such women are not 
the result of certain mental deficiencies they are the 
product of the slave environment in which the mass of 
black peasants still live. She would probably be sin- 
cerely troubled if she thought that to the handicap of 
sex and color she was adding a characterization of 
unmoral living, as if it were possible for sensitive and 
fine natures to be untroubled by living in constant con- 
flict with the patterns of life around them. For a 
woman to live battling against her conflict there is the 
essence of a tale; without that conflict there is a dul- 
ness too great to be overcome even by fine writing. 


MARION CUTHBERT. 


Brack Gop, by Doris Manners-Sutton, Longmans, Green 
& Company. $2.50. 


HE journal of the clerk, Lafontaine, in Doris Man- 
ners-Sutton’s novel, “Black God,” which is about 
the Congo, contains a notable item about the vitality of 
the jungle. Time and again, in other parts of this 
orderly work, there is mentioned the privacy of the 
natives in the workings of magic, their completeness in 
their own environment, and the impenetrable quality of 
the jungle to the white outsider. So Miss Manners-Sut- 
ton proceeds to chronicle in adequate and careful, ironic 
prose happenings which, with more color and a height- 
ened dramatic sense, might have suggested the Congo 
in a pageant of unmatched splendor. As it is, the awe- 
some attitude of the author has disclaimed the magic 
which she might have given to her pen to have turned 
fine craftsmanship into real art. 


She has chosen for the symbol of her tale the charac- 
ter of M’Kato, victim of white Humphrey Brown’s 
cruelty (Brown cut off his hands at the wrist when 
M’Kato slapped the planter for raping his twin sister, 
M’Tessa). On the advice of the witch doctor, Kundi, 
M’Kato sought the banks of the Little River, and sat 
there, “immutable, like a god,” working his magic, 
through the singleness and persistence of his thoughts. 
Civilization, in the meantime, came to the Little River, 
and finally to M’Kato came the revenge that events 
worked out due to the complete objectivity of the “Black 
God.” 

The book is peopled with strange and fantastic char- 
acters, each showing its possibilities, but none having 
the depth or profound presentation which might have 
lifted them into more than especially timely marionettes. 
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Each was sacrificed, on occasion, for an ironic devix 


The thought, like M’Kato’s, pierces deep, but one miss , 


the fleshly sting of the emotional spear, which, |i! 
M’Kato’s assegai, falls somewhat short. 


Along the banks of the Little River the Black Go 
saw Brother Joseph, furtively glancing back at the mi 
sion, while making his escape to a more passionate an 
material world. Later, Flore, the courtesan, came to te! 
Father Domenique of the sheep strayed from the fold 
There was also Lardi, the demoniac ferryman, whose d: 
mise at the hands of the fugitive Sister Marte, when sh: 
unmoored the raft and the Charonlike boatman, motivy 
ated the need for a bridge. 

Across the stream crept the black-robed figure of 
Brother Francois, bent upon violating the vestal virgin 
of the Akesians, and past the place, three months later, 
his maimed and jungle-slain body was carried. “Th: 
last of the Elizabethans,” Admiral Delabouche, also was 
borne, from futile and high adventure, in another litter. 
And black men came swish-swishing through the long 
grass, bearing white men’s burdens of ivory and cases 
of gin, canned goods and Bibles. 


Up the stream every fortnight puffed the river boat 
to the settlement of Chembi, which sprung up afte: 
M’Kato had kept the vigil for twelve years. And all the 
growing settlement turned out to meet the craft. Civili- 
zation advanced, and the black men retreated further 
into the forest. Blood and disease and rum came with 
the march. Madame Boul-Boul’s Tavern established 
itself between two settlements in the woods. And through 
it all M’Kato did not stir. 


In contrast with the stolid philosophy of M’Kato, 
there was the laughing and eloquent bar room brilliance 
of the young pastry cook—the chef de bateau—of the 
river boat who, being too gay to have been granted his 
baccalaureate at the University of Brussels, leaned 
against the wall and discoursed on the same things to 
the tropical bar flies and other habitues. Even _ this 
universal and charming soul does not quite breathe in 
“Black God.” Had the author only given a_ jewel 
here and there of his conversation, the pages could have 
shone with the same spirit of carnival that Madame Boul- 
Boul knew when once the magic of his talk was loosed. 

And upon such fare rests the theme of the author, 
who knows the Congo. Her theme is that the onrush of 
civilization has been forwarded with bloodshed, and that 
in the deep jungle the culture and happiness of the 
blacks is unspoiled. 


Irony there is, but that quality alone cannot carry 
the book. The passages of description are not charged 
with the poetry one might expect of the scene. Likewise, 
the indignation at the slave-system of the Arabs, and 
at the labor abuses of the planter, is cool. The thought 
is not made graphic by dramatic presentation, when it 
might have been, for emotion is wrung out of the book. 
The intoxication of the jungle, the palm toddy, and of 
the exhilarating impact of personality upon personality 
is mentioned, but not shown. There is a paucity of dia- 
logue: the characters do not speak enough for them- 
selves. 

There is, however, in the material of “Black God” 
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the stuff of which great books are made, and one feels 
that if the author had written it as something of the 
Congo instead of about the Congo, that she too, in the 
magic of her words, might have gazed into the witch 
man’s fire and seen great visions. 


EDWARD MORROW. 


“Deep River,” by Clement Wood. William Godwin, Inc., 
New York. 


and interesting is this recently-published 

novel by Clement Wood, author of “Nigger,” and 
pioneer in the field of realistic fiction about Negroes. 
Obviously a novel with a thesis, it deals with the marri- 
age of a great colored singer, Eldon Pickett, and a white 
girl, Frances Sturdevant, who is the daughter of one of 
the oldest and wealthiest families in America, and who 
falls in love with Eldon when she hears him sing the 
spiritual, “Deep River.” It is unusual because the 
author has chosen to portray a happy ending to the 
marriage of these individuals. 

Social disapproval, points out Mr. Wood, is not the 
only determining factor in the success or failure of an 
inter-racial marriage. It is true that Frances Sturde- 
vant’s family is terribly shocked, and that when she meets 
her colored in-laws they coolly high-hat her, for they 
disapprove heartily of Eldon’s marrying outside his race. 
The newspapers also raise a rumpus, and Eldon loses 
important engagements because of the notoriety. 

But Eldon and Frances are primarily married. Pas- 
sion, jealousy, Eldon’s temperament, and Frances’ per- 
sonality will have a greater effect upon their destiny than 
any outside factor like social opinion. Essentially, they 
are two human beings romantically in love with each 
other. Frances leaves Eldon once, but her passionate 
attachment for him triumphs, and when the book ends 
they are together again, blissfully enroute to Haiti. 

If the thesis of “Deep River” is not wholly convincing, 
it is because the author has not probed deeply enough 
all the elements in the case he is defending. He leaves 
Eldon and Frances still at the early stages of their life 
together, does not consider the effect which protracted 
association or children might have upon their relation- 
ship. In this sense he has dodged the issue while appear- 
ing to face it. 

Moreover, the character of Eldon is unfortunate. By 
means of exceedingly crass description and incident, Mr. 
Wood permits his hero to become disgusting and a 
sadist. One wonders why the marriage of such a man 
should succeed and one tends to see Frances ultimately 
becoming the tragic victim of her inexperience and 
idealism. Lusty Eldon should have been toned down 
considerably. 

Public librarians may object to “Deep River” on ac- 
count of its pornography, which is cheaply sensational. 
But the book is worth reading for its main point of view, 
which is unique in the literature of miscegenation. 


LOIS TAYLOR. 
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BUILDING A NEW ROAD 
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quiries from workers who wish to set up Coun- 
cils of their own. One of the most inspiring fea- 
tures of the movement is the readiness with 
which the race’s most prominent and able labor 
leaders are affiliating themselves with the Coun- 
cil program. A National Advisory Committee is 
being formed and its membership will be an- 
nounced shortly, including most of the outstand- 
ing organizers and leaders of Negro labor. This 
in itself is a long step forward, as it marks the 
first time in recent years that a united front of 
leaders has been achieved in all lines of labor. 
It means that shortly, a single, well-disciplined 
group of leaders will be able to speak authentic- 
ally and authoritatively for millions of Negro 
workers who are organized into the Negro Work- 
ers’ Councils. 

I write this in the midst of a 4,000 mile trip 
through the Middle West and into the South- 
west, where every day’s journey brings me new 
evidence of the desperate straits in which Negro 
workers are forced. “This cannot last,” we say 
to comfort ourselves. “There must come a 
change.” True, a change will come, as such 
changes have always come throughout history’s 
pages. Let us not forget, however, that changes 
may come for the worse. We have not yet 
touched possible bottom, and to avoid sinking 
deeper we must immediately begin to build 
that new road of collective action by which 
alone we can find our way to greater economic 
security, 


ARE COLORED PEOPLE IN VIRGINIA 
A HELPLESS MINORITY? 


(Continued from page 375) 


ing an intelligent God we must not overlook the 
fact that he is too intelligent to provide for a 
people who are too infernally lazy, shiftless and 
lethargic to fight for their own existence. 

We have tried diplomacy and passivity for 
more than 69 years and it has not gotten us very 
far. The problems of the day call for new meth- 
ods shaped to meet the exigencies of the times. 
Creeping and cringing is no longer in order. No 
beggar demands respect, nor does any man con- 
sider him an equal. Pity is sometimes his lot, but 
never respect. Black men will be respected 
when they cease to be beggars, when they 
demand respect as men, backing up their 
demands by manly action. It is the utmost folly 
to expect any man, no matter what his color, 
to consider as a man that person who plays the 
role of a child. 
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Correspondence 


JACQUES ROMAIN, LEADING HAITIAN WRITER 


ACQUES ROMAIN, poet and novelist of color, and 

the finest living Haitian writer, has just been sen- 
tenced at Port-au-Prince, Haiti, to two years in jail for 
circulating there a French magazine of Negro liberation 
called the Cri des Negres. Jacques Romain is a young 
man of excellent European education, formerly occupy- 
ing a high post in the Haitian government, and greatly 
respected by intellectuals as an outstanding man of let- 
ters. He is one of the very few upper class Haitians 
who understands and sympathizes with the plight of the 
oppressed peasants of his island home, and who has 
attempted to write about and to remedy the pitiful 
conditions of ninety per cent of the Haitian people ex- 
ploited by the big coffee monopolies, and the manipu- 
lations of foreign finance in the hands of the National 
City Bank of New York. 

As a fellow writer of color, I call upon all writers 
and artists of whatever race who believe in the freedom 
of words and of the human spirit, to protest immediate- 
ly to the President of Haiti and to the nearest Haitian 
Consulate the uncalled for and unmerited sentence to 
prison of Jacques Romain, one of the few, and by far 
the most talented of the literary men of Haiti. 

LANGSTON HUGHES. 
Carmel, California, 
November 15, 1934. 


To the Editor: 

Opportunity’s account of Miss Marion Anderson’s 
success as a Vocal Artist, reminds me that the great 
artist is colored. 

However, this note of racial pride dims before another 
and more grand thought—Miss Anderson’s viewpoint 
that one’s duty in Life (repeated here as applicable to 
us all), is to develop one’s self as highly as possible, to 
justify one’s existence on earth. In such a statement is 
found the genuine Essence of Christianity. It bears wit- 
ness to the fact that its author, aside from her material 
accomplishments, has attained a spiritual development 
which has enabled her to rise above Life’s petty things 
so commonplace to all races alike, and move in a sphere 
of existence in which there is no defeatism, nor racial 
antagonisms. 

In this Realm, Art is appreciated for Art’s sake, re- 
gardless of the personality through which it finds ex- 
pression. This is the blissful fulfillment of Life to which 
many are called, but few are willing to pay the price to 
obtain. “To make the most of one’s self” is a religion 
of far more practical value and genuine inspiration than 
the emotional spasms so characteristic of our vaudeville 
revival meetings. 

The Artist of our immediate consideration, has met 
and conquered her worst enemy—Herself. It is this vic- 
tory, more so than public acclaim, that has brought to 
her the literal sense of that proverb, “the Kingdom of 
Heaven is within you.” 

To lay a selfish claim of “race pride” on the work of 


Miss Anderson, is unjust to her and her Art. Miss A:.- 
derson, as a member of the human race, is an inspir: 

tion to the many of all races who have not yet “arrived.” 
Accordingly, her name finds a place among the “con- 
temporary living immortals”—those humans who hav: 
paid the price by absolute surrender of the Ego in obedi- 
ence to that Supreme Authority which is no respector of 
persons, and pronounces, “Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant,” only to those who have, to quote Miss 
Anderson, justified their existence on earth. 


E. T. ROSSIN, 
New York City. 


Girard Free Library, 
Girard, Ohio, 
November 20, 1934. 

Opportunity, 

1133 Broadway, 

New York City. 


Dear Sirs: 


I enclose check for my subscription which is now due 
for renewal. Since leaving Negro educational work in 
the South, I depend on your magazine largely to keep 
me up to date. You may be interested to know, also, 
that each year I supply the High School sociology teach- 
er with Negro material to supplement that chapter in 
his textbook. For that I also use recent numbers of 
your magazine as a check-up on articles which I had 
collected earlier, and also for the new items which 
make interesting class reports. 


Very truly yours, 
BELLE C. MORRILL. 


THE OUTSTANDING EVENT OF 1934 
(Continued from page 364) 

this as our Christian responsibility and task in 
the problem of friendship among the races.” 

Thus it is that in 1934 an important and 
responsible body of Americans, within the domi- 
nant culture group, have at last recognized the 
virtues in cultural many-ness, and have finally 
comprehended the advisability of making 
America safe for differences. To this end, this 
youth council, associated with the social machin- 
cry of a half-hundred national denominations, 
want to make drastic changes in the rules of the 
game—the prevailing regulations of the inter- 
play between American groups. It is a sign of 
good sportsmanship. It is hope for a better day. 
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Music 

Leopold Stokowski, world famous conductor of the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, one of America’s 
great symphony organizations, directed his orchestra in 
the premiere of William L. Dawson’s Negro Folk Sym- 
phony in a concert recently in Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday, November 20, Mr. Stokowski again pre- 
sented Mr. Dawson’s composition at Carnegie Hall, New 
York City. Of this rendition Pitts Sanborn, music 
critic of the New York World Telegram, said: 

“One of the most astonishing programs ever set be- 
fore a New York audience was brought over from 
Philadelphia by Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra for the delectation of the great throng assem- 
bled in Carnegie Hall last evening. 

“Its outstanding features were three symphonic works 
by contemporary composers of our continent—Harl 
McDonald, a native of Colorado, who now teaches at 
the University of Pennsylvania; Manuel M. Ponce, 
Mexican Indian and director of the Mexican National 
Conservatory, and William L. Dawson, Negro musician 
born in Alabama, who heads the music school of Tus- 
kegee Institute. 

“Without further ado let it be recorded that Mr. 
Dawson’s “Negro Folk Symphony” took the house by 
storm. The custom of no applause during a symphony 
gave way after the second movement to a spontaneous 
outburst that brought the orchestra to its feet, and at 


Katherine E. Kinzy 
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the end the enthusiasm was so great that Mr. Dawson 
was called to the stage repeatedly to bow his acknowl- 
edgments. 

“It is easy enough to account for this commotion. 
The Negro themes chosen by the composer are striking 
in themselves and are employed with skill; the music 
is vivid with imagination, warmth, drama; and then 
there is the sumptuous orchestral dress. 

“Nor does the immediate success of the symphony 
give rise to doubts as to its enduring qualities. One is 
eager to hear it again and yet again. 

“Its three movements are entitled respectively “The 
Bond of Africa,’ ‘Hope in the Night’ and ‘O Lem-me 
Shine!” (the name of the melody used as first theme) .” 


Appointments 

Miss Corinne C. Johnston of Chicago has been ap- 
pointed stenographer-statistician in the office of Law- 
rence A. Oxley, chief of the Division of Negro Labor, 
United States Department of Labor. 

Edward S. Lewis, executive secretary of the Baltimore 
Urban League, has been appointed a member of the 
Regional Labor Relations Board which has jurisdiction 
over Delaware, Maryland and the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Lewis is the first Negro to receive such an appoint- 
ment which was made because of his knowledge of labor 


conditions and practices in this area. 
* * * * * 


Dr. Luther O. Baumgardner of Cleveland has been 
appointed to the staff of the Cleveland City Hospital, 
according to announcement by John E. Hubbard, coun- 
cilman of that city, who has been active in efforts to 
secure recognition for Negro physicians and surgeons 


and nurses in the city of Cleveland. 
* 


Honors 


Dr. Charles S. Johnson, director of the department 
of social science, Fisk University, and formerly director 
of the department of research of the National Urban 
League and editor of Opportunity, has been elected to 
the Board of Trustees of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
Dr. Johnson is the author of The Negro in American 
Civilization and the recently published Shadow of the 
Plantation. 

In announcing his appointment, Mr. Edwin R. Embree, 
president of the Rosenwald Fund, said: 

“While several foundations have given largely to 
Negro welfare, this is the first case in which a large 
national foundation has elected a Negro to its board of 
trustees. Dr. Johnson, however, was not chosen because 
he was a Negro, but because he is one of the most 
eminent social scientists in America regardless of race. 
He and Dr. W. W. Alexander, director of the commis- 
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William T. Andrews 
Assemblyman-Elect, New York City 


sion of interracial relations at Atlanta, who is already 
a trustee of the Fund, probably have the widest and 
wisest acquaintances with the South and with the edu- 
cational and interracial problems with whieh the fund 
is chiefly concerned.” 


+ * * * * 


Dr. M. O. Bousfield, president of the Supreme Lib- 
erty Life Insurance Company, and for many years a 
leader in Health Education for Negroes, was elected 
an Associate Director of the Fund, in charge of Negro 
Health. 


Periodicals 


The Metropolitan, a 96-page monthly magazine which 
will reach subscribers and appear on the newsstands 
this month, is an ambitious venture into the publishers’ 
realm by newcomers to the periodical world. The maga- 
zine is published by the Meeks Publishing Company of 
New York City, and its editors are Mrs. B. M. Riley 
and Miss Marian Meeks of Brooklyn, N. Y. George 
Streator, former business manager of The Crisis, is 
managing editor. The first issue is attractively designed 
with a cover after the Christmas Season manner, and 
presents a 14,000-word novelette by Rudolph Fisher. 
Other contributors include Countee Cullen, E. Kinckle 
Jones, Henry L. Moon, Brenda Moryck, Ira Reid, 
George Streator and others. The new publication will 
be devoted chiefly to fiction, essays and poetry and its 


reading appeal is designed for the public of both races. 
* * * * 


Art 


Aaron Douglas, whose murals and illustrations for 
books have been highly praised by art critics, has re- 
cently completed six murals for the Negro section of the 
135th Street Library, New York City. Mr. Douglas has 
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painted murals for the library at Fisk University, C. |- 
lege Inn-Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 135th St. Y.M.C. 

New York City. He illustrated God’s Trombones, | y 
James Weldon Johnson, and Black Magic, by P.: || 
Morand. 


FERA 


From the office of Harry L. Hopkins, Administrat 
of the FERA, it is reported that 4,000 colored stude: 
in colleges throughout the United States, especially t 
South, have been given student aid through funds allott 
by the FERA to enable worthy young men and women | 
continue their education. The students have engage. 
in employment in many projects ranging from comnx 
labor to laboratory and library assistantships, as well as 
clerical service. 

The program was planned by Dr. R. L. Alderman, 
director of Emergency Education, FERA and Dr. Am- 
brose Caliver, specialist and adviser on Negro education 
to Administrator Hopkins, and C. F. Kleinfelter, assist- 
ant director of Emergency Education, co-operating with 
the Office of Education of the Department of the 
Interior. 


A sum totalling $31,234 per month has been made 
available for Negro students. 


Labor 


In a brilliant speech before the assembled delegates 
to the American Federation of Labor Convention in San 
Francisco, A. Phillip Randolph, president of the Broth- 
erhood of Sleeping Car Porters, said: 


Dr. Theodore Cable 
Councilman-Elect, Indianapolis 
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“You do not have in the various constitutions of cor- 
porations and trusts any clauses preventing Negro work- 
ers from working in those industries. If the corpora- 
tions and trusts do not have constitutions preventing 
Negro workers from working for them, then organiza- 
tions of labor should not permit color clauses and pledges 
to exist in their constitutions to prevent Negro workers 


from joining with white workers in the trade unions.” 


Elections 
For the first time in the history of America, a Negro 


was elected to the United States Congress on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Arthur W. Mitchell of Chicago was the 
successful candidate, defeating Oscar DePriest, the Re- 
publican incumbent. The Negro voter, along with the 
vast majority of voters, cast his lot with the New Deal, 
and many Negro Democrats were elected to office 
throughout the North where the Negro has the ballot. 
Up to the time Opportunity went to press the fol- 
lowing Negroes with their party designation had been 
elected according to a news item in the Chicago 


Defender. 


Name Position Party 
Arthur W. Mitchell Congress Dem. 
Harris B. Gaines State Legislature Rep. 
William F. King State Senate Rep. 
Warren B. Douglass State Legislature Rep. 
William A. Warfield State Legislature Rep. 
Charles J. Jenkins State Legislature Rep. 


J. Edward Stephens State Assembly Dem. 
William T. Andrews State Assembly Dem. 
Mercer Burrell State Assembly Rep. 
Hobson Reynolds State Assembly Rep. 
Rev. Marshall Shepard State Assembly Dem. 
Walter K. Jackson State Assembly Rep. 


Samuel B. Hart State Assembly Rep. 
Homer S. Brown State Assembly Ind. 
Jordan W. Chambers Constable Dem. 
Frank Bledsoe Justice of Peace Dem. 
William A. Morant Constable Rep. 
Langston Harrison Constable Rep. 


Justice of Peace Rep. 


Charles Turpin 
State Legislature Dem. 


Henry J. Richardson 


Theodore Cable City Council Dem. 
Dr. Robert L. Stanton State Legislature Dem. 
Robert Anderson City Council Dem. 
Dr. William M. Blount State Legislature Rep. 
Harry E. Davis Charter Com. Rep. 


Justice of Peace Rep. 
Justice of Peace Dem. 
State Legislature Dem. 
State Legislature Dem. 


Charles H. Wills 
Tenola E. Graves 
Dr. H. M. McClain 
Dr. A. H. Smith 


Urban League Fellow 


Miss Katherine E. Kinzy is the Urban League 
Fellow at Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 
(See Survey of the Month, October 1394 Opportunrrty). 

* * * 
ERRATA 

We wish to apologize for the misspelling of Mr. H. 
Nyabongo’s name in the Survey of the Month in the 
November issue. His surname was written Tyabongo 


instead of Nyabongo. 
* * * 


We are no less than dismayed by the displacement of 
a line in the editorial entitled Housing in the Novem- 
ber issue, which should have read, “Here is the greatest 
number of arrests for crime.” 
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TOWARD A CRITIQUE OF NEGRO 
MUSIC 


(Continued from page 367) 


orchestra, all creditable accomplishments. It is 
the form and character of the Dawson symphony 
that makes it so significant and promising. It 
is classic in form but Negro in substance, it 
shows mastery or near-mastery of the terrific 
resources of the modern orchestra, it builds on 
to the classic tradition with enough “modernism” 
to save it from being purely academic, and with 
enough originality to save it from the blight 
of imitation, and more than all else it is unim- 
peachably Negro. 

Negro thematic substance does not alone suf- 
fice to make a Negro Symphony. The folk char- 
acter must enter into the melodic pattern, the 
instrumentation, the rhythmic line, and if pos- 
sible the harmonic development. In every one 
of these respects Mr. Dawson has tried to make 
his music racial, without at the same time losing 
touch with the grand speech of the master tradi- 
tion in music. When one considers how near 
he has come to success on all these points, it is 
marvelous as a first symphony. May there be 
more; not too many; indeed a revised first is 
in order,—for characteristic as the third move- 
ment is in thematic material, it is not particular- 
ly distinctive in form. The second movement, 
in spite of redundance and occasional grandilo- 
quence, is a masterful expression. One can par- 
don its redundance on racial grounds: the race 
is artistically rhapsodic. Its greatest grandilo- 
quence is movingly successful, where a duel of 
pagan melody and rhythm toss wave-high against 
a Christian spiritual like the meeting of the Gulf 
Stream and the North Atlantic. It is moments 
like this that I had in mind in writing that the 
truly Negro music must reflect the folk spirit 
and eventually epitomize the race experience. 
To have done this without too much program- 
istic literalness is an achievement and points as 
significant a path to the Negro musician as was 
pointed by Dvorak years ago. In fact it is the 
same path, only much further down the road to 
native and indigenous musical expression. Deep 
appreciation is due Mr. Stokowski for his dis- 
cerning vision and masterful interpretation, but 
great praise is due Mr. Dawson for pioneering 
achievement in the right direction. His future 
and that of Negro music is brighter because of 
it. 

A. L. 
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Lyman, John, A Negro Theatre... Jan.,15 
Marion Anderson in Denmark, by Roy De 

Coveriey ..9ept., 270 


Massey, Geneva Estella, What Is a Nurse? Feb., 52 
Miller, Loren, One Way Out—Communism.... July, 214 
Mitchell, Broadus—What Wil It Mean for the 


South? . ad Feb., 55 
Mitchell, Isadore C., Will Socialized De ntistry 
Solve the Problem ?......... 
Murchison, John P., The Subsistence Homesteads 
Experiment and ‘the Negro Aug., 244 
Negro Artist and Modern Art, peed by Romare 
Bearden... Dec., 371 
Negro Business and iiiiite Advancement, by 
Paul K. Edwards......... 80 


Negro Grocer in the New York Area, The, 


Negro in the Kentucky Coal sient The, by 


Ernest Hays Calloway i = Mar., 84 
Negro in Industry and in Urban Life, The, by 
Negro Joins the Picket Line, The, ” Lester B. 
Negro Labor and Lester B. 
Granger 
Negro Labor in Texas, Some New Fields for, by 
Henry Allen Bullock , May, 145 
Negro Looks at the Aphabet, by Jesse O. 
Thomas ................ 
Negro Rights and Class Strugle by Roger N. 
Negro Students At a * Big Ten University, by 
Herbert C. Jenkin............... Oct., 296 — 
Negro Theatre, A, by John Siete pa Jan., 15 
Negro Unmarried Mother of New York City, 
The, by R. June, 172 
Negro Wage Earners and Trade Unions, by Wil- 
liam Green ............. 299 
Negro Workers and 1 Organized pins by Jesse O. 
Negro Workers and Lester B. 
New Deal and einai The, by Helen Alfred 
Jan., 23 


New Frontier, The, by Rachel Davis DuBois... Feb., 40 


New Wine in Old Bottles, by Jesse O. Thomas 
Nov., 344 


DECEMBER, 19 \4 


Novels of Jessie Fauset, The, by William Stanley 
Jan., 24 


One Way Loren Miller 


July, 24 
Outstanding Event of 1934, The, by Everett R. 


Panama Gold: The pa of Negroes on the 
Panama Canal, by Louis G. Sutherland..Nov., 3.6 


Race Soars Upward, A, by Mary J. Washington 
Oct., 300 


Reddick, Lawrence D., The bettie Negro Looks 
At His College... .Jjuly, 210 


R. F. C. and the icin ‘The, " Albon L. Holsey 


Mar., 87 
Reid, Ira DeA., Black Wages for Black Men 

Mar., 73 
Saving Grace of Realism, The,—Retrospective 


Review of the Negro Literature of 1933, by 
Alain Locke Jan.. 8 


Scanning the Dance Highway, by Lenore Cox 
Aug., 246 


School Teacher Leads The Way To Agricultural 


Adjustment, A, by T. M. Campbell Feb., 42 
Shearer, Paul Needed a Mouth- 
July, 206 


Sound Principle and Unsound Policy (Concern- 
ing the Problems of Negro Workers) by Frank 
R. Crosswaith... Nov., 340 

Step-Children of the acetate by Lester B. 
Granger ............... July, 218 

Subsistence Homesteads and the 
Negro, The, by John P. Murchison...........Aug., 244 

Sutherland, Louis G., Panama Gold: The Story a 
of Negroes on the Panama Canal uw Nov., 336 

Taylor, Lois, Little Black Man, What Now?..July, 200 

They Needed a Mouthpiece, by Paul Philip 


Shearer July, 206 
Thomas, Jesse O., The Negro Looks at the Al- 

phabet ore Jan., 12 

Negro Worke: rs Labor Sept., 277 

New Wine in Old Bottles Nov., 344 
Toward A — of ~— Music, by Alain 

inl Nov., 328 

Dec., 365 


TVA and the Race Problem, The, by Cranston 
Apr., 111 
Valiant Men and Free, by Teonsle J. Grimke Sept., 276 
Washington, Mary J., A Race Soars Upward...Oct., 300 
West Virginia’s Negro Miners and the Depres- 


sion, by James T. Laing... Aug., 232 
What for the Rural by Clark Fore- 
man . 105 

What a “Nurse? ‘Estelle Massey 
Feb., 52 


What Will It Mean for the South? by Dr. Thorn- 
well Jacobs ...... 54 
What Will It Mean for the ‘South? by Scattien 


Mitchell .......... 55 
When the Negro Resident Organizes, by John T. 
June, 168 
Why the Gods William T. Holmes 
June, 176 
Will Socialized Dentistry Solve the Problem? by 
| 


Younger Negro Looks At His College, The, ‘te 
by Lawrence D. Reddick July, 210 
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DECEMBER, 1934 


EDITORIALS 
Educational Conference, An.......... June, 166 
Fair Field, A.... Mar., 72 
Friends of OPPORTUNITY. Re June, 166 
Guest Editor, The First... : Feb., 38 


Guest Editorial by Oswald Villard...Feb., 39 
Guest Editorial—A Letter from Abroad—by 


Pearl S. Buck.. . Mar. 70 
Guest Editorial—A Strategy fer Ne gro Labor-—by 

Will W. Alexander............... Apr., 102 
Honor to Dr. Johnson Dec., 360 
Modern Crusade, A............. Aug., 230 
Mrs. Pearl Buck Mar., 72 


National Conference, The May, 135 
Negro Youth Speaks June, 167 
New Congressman, The Dec., 359 
OPPORTUNITY Contest, The May, 134 
OPPORTUNITY Literary Award July, 198 


OPPORTUNITY Contest, More About the..Aug., 231 
Our Youth . July, 198 
Pearl S. Buck... .Dec., 360 
Point of Attack, A................ Jan., 7 
Portents of the Future Apr., 104 
Race Prejudice in the Medical Profession...Oct., 295 


Recovery in the Cotton Belt May, 134 
Recovery in the South... Mar., 72 
School-Days ................... Sept., 263 
Secondary Education Nov., 327 
Surrender of the FERA, The Dec., 359 
Tuskegee Conference, The... Feb., 38 
William Monroe Trotter............ May, 135 
FICTION 

Agenda, The (Final Installment), by Eugene 
Gordon 

Black Dress, The (A Short Short Story), by 
Dorothy West 140 
Cletus, by Henry B. Sones. Sept., 272 
Oct., 302 

Eldredge, Sarah Walmsley, Fantasy in Bronze 
Apr., 113 
No Tongue Can Tell... .Nov., 232 

Fantasy in Bronze, by Sarah Walmsley Eldredge 
Apr., 113 

Gordon, Eugene, The Agenda (Final Installment) 
an., 18 
Harris, Virginia, When Colors Blend... - 369 
Jones, Henry B., Cletus... __Sept., 272 
Oct., 302 


Lonely Road, The, by Dr. Louis E. Wise...Feb., 44 
No Tongue Can Tell, by Sarah Walmsley Eld- 


redge 232 

Occomy, Marita Bonner, Tin Can—1933 Con- 
test Prize-Winning Story... July, 202 
Aug., 236 

Tin Can—1933 Contest by 
Marita Bonner uly, 202 
Aug., 236 

West, Dorothy, The Black Dress—(A Short Short 
Story) May, 140 


When Colors Blend, by Virginia Harris. .Dec., 369 
Wise, Dr. Louis E., "The Lonely Road..............Feb., 44 
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POETRY 


All I Touch, by Wilhemina E. Hamlin.......... Jan., 22 
Apocalypse, by Jonathan Henderson Brooks 


Apr., 121 
A Transition, by Georgia F. Holloway.................Mar., 86 - 
Bennett, Gwendolyn, Epitaph... Mar., 76 
Blasphemy—American Style, by Esther Popel 

Dec., 368 


Brooks, Jonathan Henderson, Apocalypse....Apr., 121 
When I Came to Understand Civilization..Dec., 370 
Christian, Marcus B., snsectnte of the Rope Brig- 


in New Orleans......June, 171 
Spring in the South... 201 

Curtiss, Evelyn, Seeds of Sleep Oct., 313 
Dear Old Dixie, by Joy O’Hara......... Dec., 362 
Dodson, Owen, Similies for Negroes... Nov., 335 
Epitaph, by Gwendolyn Bennett Mar., 76 
Hamlin, Wilhemina E., All I Touch Jan., 22 
M. D.. Mar., 82 
History, by Nov., 339 
Holloway, Georgia F., A Transition Mar., 86 
Hughes, Langston, History............ Nov., 339 
Moonlight Night: Carmel weeman uly, 217 
Johnson, Helene, Plea of a Plebeian...............May, 144 
Lilly, Octave, Jr., Sonnet.............. .. June, 178 
Martyrs of the Rope Brigade, by Marcus B. 
Matheus, John F., Tshekedi_...._...._____.. Sept., 266 


McDonough Day in New Orleans, rs Marcus B. 


M. D., by Wilhemina E. Hamlin ie: 82 
Moonlight Night: Carmel, by Langston Hughes 


July, 217 

Murray, Pauli, The Newer Cry................. .Feb., 56 
Youth ..... 
O’Hara, Joy, Dear Old Dec., 362 
Old Memories, by Alsa Landon Root iba, 235 
Plea of a Fiebeian, by Helene Johnson..........May, 144 
Nov., 342 


Poet, by Charles Wyndham....... 
Popel, Esther, Blasphemy—American Style..Dec., 368 


Reach Down, Sweet Grass.......................APf, 110 
Root, Alsa Landon, Old Memories.....................Aug., 235 
Seeds of Sleep, by Evelyn Curtiss........... 
Similies for Negroes, by Owen Dodson........ Nov., 335 
Sonnet, by Octave Lilly, ..June, 178 


Sonnet in Black, by Haines J. Washington....May., 147 
Spring in the South, by Marcus B. Christian..July, 201 
The Last War, by Marcus B. Christian.........Sept., 281 
The Newer Cry, by Pauli Murray..................... Feb., 56 
Tshekedi, by John F. Mathews... Sept., 266 
Washington, Haines J., Sonnet in Black... May, 147 
When I Came to Understand _ Gwilization by 
Jonathan Henderson Brooks... 370 


Wyndham, Charles, Poet.......... 342 
Youth, by Pauli Mourray.......ccccccccsccccsscnsmen July, 199 
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REVIEWS 


A Bibliography of Negro Migration by Frank A. 
Ross and Louise V. Kennedy, rev. by Ira DeA. 


Reid June, 185 
Adamic, Louis, Dynamite, rev. by Lester B. 
Granger Oct., 314 
Alexander, L. M., Candy, rev. by Marion Cuthbert 
Dec., 379 
Baker, Paul E., Negro-White Adjustment, rev. by 
L. Hollingsworth Wood Aug., 251 
Baptist, R. Hernekin, Wild Deer, rev. by Emmett 
Scott, Jr. May, 155 


Barton, Rebecca Chalmers, Race Consciousness 
and the American Negro, rev. by Thyra J. 
Edwards Mar., 91 

Beale Street—Where the Blues Began, by George 
W. Lee, rev. by Elmer Anderson Carter.....Oct., 314 

Black God, by Doris Manners-Sutton, rev., by 
Edward Morrow. Dec., 380 

Bond, Horace Mann, The Education of the 
Negro in the American Social Order, rev. by 


J. St. Clair Price Nov., 347 
Candy, by L. M. -Alexander, rev. by Marion 
Cuthbert Dec., 379 
Carter, Elmer A., a review of “They Shall Not 
Die” Apr., 118 
Davis, Horace B., Labor and Steel, rev. by Ira 
DeA. Reid Aug., 251 
Deep River, by Clement Wood, rev. by Lois 
Taylor Dec., 381 
Dynamite, by Louis Adamic, rev. by Lester B. 
Granger Oct., 314 
Foreman, Clerk, The New Internationalism, rev. 
by Ira DeA. Reid Oct., 315 
Hall Leland, Salah and his American, rev. by 
Gwendolyn Bennett Mar., 92 


Holmes, Dwight Oliver, The Evolution of the 

Negro College, rev. by Harry W. Greene....Sept., 284 
Herskovits, Melville J. and Frances S., Rebel 

Destiny—Among the Bush Negroes of Dutch 

Guiana, rev. by Dean S. Yarbrough.......June, 184 
Hughes, Langston, The Ways of White Folks, 

rev. by E. C. Holmes Sept., 283 
Hurston, Zora Neale, Jonah’s Gourd Vine, rev. 

by Estelle Felton Aug., 252 
Johnson, Charles S., Shadow of the Plantation, 

rev. by Margaret Irish Lamont.................. Sept., 282 
John R. Mott, World Citizen, by Basil Matthews, 

rev. by Charles T. Loram Apr., 122 
Jonah’s Gourd Vine, by Zora Neale Hurston, rev. 

by Estelle Felton Aug., 252 
Kennedy, Louise V., and Frank A. Ross—A Bibli- 

ography of Negro Migration, rev. by Ira DeA. 

Reid June, 185 
Labor and Steel, by Horace B. Davis, rev. by 

Ira DeA. Reid Aug., 251 
Labor Fact Book, II., Labor Research Associa- 

tion, rev. by Ira DeA. Reid Sept., 285 


Labor Research Association, Labor Fact Book II., 
rev. by Ira DeA. Reid Sept., 285 
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Lee, George W., Beale Street—Where the Blues 
Began, rev. by Elmer Anderson Carter..........Oct., 3 4 
Lost Man, by E. L. Grant Watson, rev. by Ru- 
dolph Fisher May, 1 4 
Lyman, John, Stevedores and Saints—a review 
of “Stevedore” and “Four Saints in Three Acts” 


May, 1:3 
Manners-Sutton, Doris, Black God, rev. by Edward 
Dec., 
Matthews, Basil, John R. Mott, World Citizen, 
Negro-White Adjustment, by Paul E. Baker, rev. 
by L. Hollingsworth Wood... 


Race Consciousness and the American Negro, by 
Rebecca Chalmers Barton, rev. by Thyra J. 


Raper, Arthur, The Tragedy of Lynching, rev. by 
Luciana Daveglio Astrologo..... .keb., 61 


Rebel Destiny—Among the Bush ‘Seagnes of 
Dutch Guiana, by Melville J. Herskovits and 
Frances S. Herskovits, rev. eas Dean S. Yar- 


brough . June, 184 
River God, by Evans Wall, rev. by Heba Jan- 
Apr., 122 


Ross, Frank fhe and Louise V. Kennedy, A Bibli- 
ography of Negro meesininite rev. by Ira DeA. 


Reid 
Salah and His hentia, by ry Hall, rev. by 

Shadow of the Plantation, Chaiies Ss. 

rev. by Margaret Irish Lamont Sept., 282 


Stevedores and Saints, a review by John Lyman 

of “Stevedore” and “Four Saints in Three 

Acts” 
The Education of the Negro in the butadions 

Social Order, by Horace Mann Bond, rev. by 

J. St. Clair Price . Nov., 347 
The Evolution of Ge: Rane College, by Dwight 

Oliver Holmes, rev. by Harry W. Greene....Sept., 284 
The Negrro Professional Man and the Com- 

munity, by Carter G. Woodson, rev. by Ira 

DeA. Reid May, 154 
The New Internationalism, by Clark Foreman, 

rev. by Ira DeA. Reid... 
The Tragedy of he Raper, rev. 

by Luciana Daveglio Astrologo...................... Feb., 61 
The Ways of White Folks, has Langston ~~“. 

rev. by E. C. Sept., 283 
“They Shall Not Die,“ rev. by a Andee 

Wall, Evans, River God, rev. by Heba Jannath 


Apr., 122 
Watson, E. L. Grant, Lost Man, rev. beccd — 
Fisher ..May, 154 


Wild Deer, by R. Hernckin Baptist, rev. w Em- 
mett Scott, Jr May, 155 

Wood, Clement, Deep River, rev. by Lois Taylor 
Dec., 381 

Woodson, Carter G., The Negro Professional Man 

and the Community, rev. by Ira DeA. Reid 
May, 154 
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FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE TENN. 


Liberal Arts College Music School 
Graduate Department 


For Information Address: THD DEAN 


NEW BOOK— 
A GUIDE TO STUDIES IN AFRICAN HISTORY 
By WILLIS N. HUCCINS, Ph. D. 
A handbook for schools and clubs. Indispensable for 
individuals who desire to do systematic, independ- 
ent reading in this field. Price $1.25 
Make checks and money orders payable to 
WILLIS N. HUCCINS 
1890 Seventh Avenue New York City 


THE 


Agricultural and Technical College 
(CO-EDUCATIONAL) GREENSBORO, N- C. 


Agriculture, Arts and Sciences, Engineering and 

Industrial Arts, Business Administration and a 

Trade School offering training in ten vocations. 
F. D. BLUFORD, President 


Assimilatien 


* * * CIRCULATION — ELIMINATION * * 


Swedish Massage Joint Manipulation 
Medical Gymnastics 


Reducing and Form Molding 


Course, personally or by mail (10c for facts) 


Licensed Massage Operator 


444 St. Nicholas Ave. (Near 182nd St.) N. ¥. City 


i W. A. JOHNSON (Studio) by Appointment 


HUNT PRINTING CO. 


Printers to Particular People 
34 WEST 136th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Near Lenox Avenue Tel. Tlllinghast 5-9695 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
We specialize in ~~ 9 closing and auditing books 
of corporations as well as making income tax re- 
ports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
respondence students. 
85 WEST 118th STREET NE@#V YORK CITY 
MOn. 3-3493 


JAMES L. ALLEN 
Portraits by Photography 


2138 Seventh Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY UNiv. 4-1245 
All Sittings by Appointment 


KEEP POSTED 


Every Week THE NEW LEADER is filled 
with news about the struggles of labor. 


THE NEW LEADER is America's leading 
labor and socialist 


Every week, “TIMELY TOPICS" 
by NORMAN THOMAS 


Other Contributors include: 


Dr. Harry W. Laidler 
Gertrude Weil Kline 
James H. Maurer 
Daniel W. Hoan 
Frank Crosswaith 
William M. Feigenbaum 


« 
JAMES ONEAL, Editor 


THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th Street New York City 


SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
THREE MONTHS — — — — 25 CENTS 


Gore $50 to $75 Weekly 


AFTER LEARNING THE 


ADEX SYSTEM 


a i of Scientific Beauty Culture 
| OthersAreDoinglt-SoCan You 
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| 
COST REASONABLE 


SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 

pay as vou ceaen 
DIPLOMAS AWARDED \ 
| WN 

FOR YOUR SPECIAL INFORMATION 

Ween selecting @ schoo! for special training you should consider whether 
the school is widely known in its particular field There are many schools 

of only local reputation which do sot have the wide contacts, evellectual 


status and special equipment as Apex Colleges, and these are very 
valuable to all students 


} Yous success in life depends upon 
own efforts, you have the 
| ability to make an independent 


living, so here is your opportunity, 
take immediate advantage of it 


ENTER CLASS Now 


ADEX COLLEGES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON BROOKLYN NEWARK 
ATLANTIC CITY RICHMOND BALTIMORE 


Fer Further Inlormetion Write 


APEX COLLEGE, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 


t e PREPARE BEAUTICIANS FOR STATE BOARD EXAMINATION 
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NEGRO WORKERS, WHAT WILL 
RECOVERY MEAN TO YOU? 


It is time to think! 
It is time to plan! 
It is time to organize! 


Write for information about the 


Negro Workers’ Councils. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


WORKERS’ BUREAU 
1133 Broadway New York City 


It Pays To Advertise In 
OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 


Write for rate card 
Business Department 
OPPORUNITY, 1133 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


in New York 
make the 


HOTEL FANE 


Your Stopping Place 

205 W. 135th Street 

At Seventh Avenue 
BR. 2-8998 


Just Across the Street 
From Everywhere 


Prices Lowest 
Service Unsurpassed 
There are other 
Hotels, but none 
as Good as— 


THE HOTEL 
DUMAS-FANE 


F. C. FANE, Prop. 


ANNOUNCING 


THE 
NEGRO WORKERS' COUNCILS 
A plan to: 
Organize— 
Educate— 
Direct— 
Integrate— 
The 5,000,000 Negro Workers 
of America 
The pamphlet sets forth in concise 
and simple language the labor 
policy of the National Urban 
League and the purpose in organ- 
izing its Workers’ Councils. It de- 
tails the steps in setting up a 
Council and outlines a tentative 
program for workers’ groups to 
follow. 


5c per single copy 
40c per dozen 
$3.00 per hundred 


Order from 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


1133 Broadway, New York City 


THIS LABEL... 
Is Helping Us To Battle Cancer 


WE are waging intensive war against 
cancer. To carry on this great fight we de- 
pend on contributions from the public. 

YOU can help this worthy cause: (1) by 
buying the committee’s labels—and (2) by 
using them—and so you not only contribute 
funds with which our work may be carried 
on, but you also make it known to others. 
Twenty labels to a package, price one dollar. 


For free information about cancer write or 
telephone to.... 


NEW YORK CITY CANCER 
COMMITTEE 


American Society for the Control of Cancer 
150 EAST 83d STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-0435 


Residents outside New York, write to Ameri- 
can Society for the Control of Cancer, 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Metropolitan 


A MONTHLY REVIEW 


: Magazine of 96 pages depicting the lives of modern Negroes in factual articles, fiction, poetry and 
rawing. 


FIRST ISSUE TO APPEAR IN DECEMBER 
A Novelette of fourteen thousand words by RUDOLPH FISHER complete in first issue 
Unpublished poem by COUNTEE CULLEN 
Whole page drawing in three colors by AARON DOUGLAS 


Drawings by six other artists Cover in four colors 
Others contributing to first issue are: 
Jessie Fauset Kelley Miller Malcolm Dodson 
Eugene Kinckle Jones Carl Diton George Streator 
Ira DeA. Reid Peter Marshall Murray, M. D. Maria C. Lawton 
E. Simms Campbell Henry Lee Moon Brenda Ray Moryck 


Unsolicited manuscripts must be accompanied by return postage. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—$2.50 a Year Reduced rate of $2.00 a year until December 16th 


Profitable commissions to agents on subscription or single copy basis. Write for further information, or send 


check or money order to 


MEEKS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


19 West 21st Street New York City 


JAMES WELDON JOHNSON’S NEWEST WORK 
a 


Negro Americans, 
What Now? 


A straightforward discussion of the problems 
which face Negroes in America 


Price $1.25 


Together with a _ year’s subscription § to 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
BOTH fo r$1.75 
NEW YORK CITY 


1133 BROADWAY 


Please mention Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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| BUT SMARTER TO OWN! 
| LET YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT BE A BOOK 


OPPORTUNITY Recommends The Books Listed Below 


$3.50 RACE CONSCIOUSNESS AND THE AMERI- 
CAN NEGRO—Rebecca Chalmers Barton... 1.00 


i) ALONG THIS WAY—James Weldon Johnson... 


A PLANTATION CHRISTMAS— 
Julia Peterkin RACE RELATIONS— 


BEALE STREET—George W. Lee......... . 2.50 Willis D. Weatherford, Charles S. Johnson... 3.20 
| BLACK GOD—D. Manners-Sutton .... ~~ aoe SCOTTSBORO LIMITED—Langston Hughes.. .50 | 


BROWN AMERICA—Edwin R. Embree . 2.50 - SHADOW OF THE PLANTATION— 
CANDY—L. M. Alexander................. Charles S. 2.50 


CANNIBAL COUSINS— SLAVES TODAY—George S. Schuyler . 2.50 fi 
Capt. John H. Craige.................. SO RED THE ROSE—Stark Young 250 | 
COMEDY: American Sty_e—Jessie Fauset....... 2.00 
SOUTHERN ROAD-—Sterling A. Brown 2.00 | 

DYNAMITE—Louis Adamic .......... ; . 2.00 | 


| 
FOUR HANDSOME NEGRESSES— STARS FELL ON ALABAMA—Carl Carmer.. 3.00 | 


| R. Hernekin Baptist 0.0.00... _ 2.00 THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO IN THE ; 
GEORGIA NIGGER—John L. Spivak................. 2.50 AMERICAN SOCIAL ORDER. f 
Horace Mann Bond eee 2.75 | 

GOD’S ANGRY MAN—Leonard Ehrlich.............. 2.50 | 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN CIVILIZA- 
GOD SENDS SUNDAY—Arna Bontemp.............. 2.00 TION—Charles S. Johnson 4.00 


3 
: HUMAN EXPLOITATION—Norman Thomas... 2.75 THE NEGRO FAMILY IN CHICAGO 
JONAH’S GOURD VINE— E. Franklin Frazier... is . 3.00 


LET THE BAND PLAY DIXIE— THE NEGRO PEASANT TURNS CITYWARD 
Roark Bradford .. Louise 


NEGRO AMERICANS, WHAT NOW ?— THE RACIAL MYTH—Paul Radin... . 1 


James Weldon Johnson... 1.25 
THE SOUTHERN OLIGARCHY-- 
NEGRO-WHITE ADJUSTMENT Wen. 
Paul E. Baker... 3.00 m. HH. Skaggs... 4.00 
ONE WAY TO HEAVEN—Countee Cullen....... 2.00 THE STORY OF MY LIFE--Clarence Darrow.. 3.50 


THE WAYS OF WHITE FOLKS 
Langston Hughes .. 


PLAYS OF NEGRO LIFE— 
Alain Locke, M. Gregory. 


Order through OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life. Add $1.00 to the price 
of the book and receive in addition a year’s subscription to OPPORTUNITY. 


OPPORTUNITY 


| Journal of Negro Life 
|| 1133 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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Rendezvous Intime 


Visitez 


“Chez Clinton” 


2297 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 


v 


Harlem’s Most Unique After-Theatre 
Meeting Place 


Continental Atmosphere 
v 
Entertainment Nightly by 


Le Coq Rouge Trio 
Tisdale, Boyd, and Smith 


v 


| CLARENCE TISDALE, Manager 
| CLINTON MOORE, Host 


v 


| Phone, Tlllinghast 5-8696 


Perfect Cuisine | 


For Beauty’s Sake In Harlem 


MARCIA LANSING’S 
BEAUTY SALON 


2305 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
The Ultimate in Service with the 
Minimum in Expense 
fe 
Marcels Facials 
Manicures Massages 
BRadhurst 2-9424 


Do you like the best in food, deliciously pre- 
pared, perfectly served? 
Do you like quiet, cozy surroundings, among 
fellow-diners of taste and refinement? 


Do you appreciate the finest of meals at sur- 
prisingly reasonable prices? 


The answer leads you to 
SALLYE’S KITCHEN 
730 St. Nicholas Avenue 
New York City 


“The Dining Place For 
The Discriminating” 


NORMAN 
THOMAS 


One of America’s 
Greatest Leaders 
of Political Thought 


"Opportunity." 


publisher. 


Human Exploitation 


By An amazing work of tremendous importance, broad in 
viewpoint, highly sensational in its implications, fearless 
in its informative to the last degree. To read it is to find 
one's conception of America and the capitalistic system 
profoundly altered. Here is a portrayal of actual condi- 
tions with much material about the exploitation of the 


Negro which will be of unusual interest to readers of 


$2.75. At bookstores or from the 


FREDERICK A. STOKES, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York —— 


Please mention Opportunity. Journal of Negro Life. to our Advertisers 
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Helping the Negro to Share in Recovery 


FORTY-THREE BRANCHES OF THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


Form a nation-wide network of organized community effort 


to improve the economic position of Negro families and to 
assure them of full participation in plans for National Recovery. 


Support Your Local League in Its Fight for the 


Under-Privileged 


Akron, Ohio: 
ASSOCIATION FOR COLORED 
COMMUNITY WORK 

199 Perkins Street 
George W. Thompson, Exec. Sec’y 


Albany, New York: 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL COUNCIL 
122 Second Street 
James H. Baker, fr., Exec. Sec’y 


Atlanta, Georgia: 
ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE 
250 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
Reginald A. Johnson, Exec. Sec’y 


Baltimore, Maryland: 
BALTIMORE URBAN LEAGUE 
1538 Division Street 
Edward S. Lewis, Exec. Sec’y 


Roxbury, Massachusetts: 
BOSTON URBAN LEAGUE 
Whittier Street Health Unit 
George W. Goodman, Exec. Sec’y 


Brooklyn, New York: 
BROOKLYN URBAN LEAGUE 
105 Fleet Place 
Robert }. Elzy, Exec. Sec’y 


Buffalo, New York: 
MEMORIAL CENTER AND URBAN LEAGUE 
Inc. 
155 Cedar Street 
William L. Evans, Exec. Sec’y 
Chicago, Illinois: 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec‘y 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
NEGRO CIVIC WELFARE ASS'N. 
1041 Cutter Street 
B. F. Lee, Acting Exec. Sec’y 


Columbus, Ohio: 
COLUMBUS URBAN LEAGUE 
552 East Long Street 
N. B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y 


Detroit, Michigan: 
DETROIT URBAN LEAGUE 
606 Vernor Highway, East 
John C. Dancy, Director 


Englewood, New Jersey: 
ENGLEWOOD LEAGUE FOR SOCIAL 
SERVICE AMONG COLORED PEOPLE 
Social Service Federation 
N. P. Dotson, jr., Secretary 


Fort Wayne, Indiana: 

WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 Douglas Avenue 

E. 7. Unthank, Exec. Sec’y 


Los Angeles, California: 
LOS ANGELES URBAN LEAGUE 
2502 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec. Sec’y 
Louisville, Ky.: 
LOUISVILLE URBAN LEAGUE 
j. A. Thomas, Exec. Sec’y 
606 W. Walnut St. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
904 W. Vine Street 
William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec’y 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
MINNEAPOLIS URBAN LEAGUE 
10 South 4th Street 
Charles W. Washington, Exec. Sec’y 
New York City: 
NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE 
202 West 136th Street 
james H. Hubert, Exec. Director 
Newark, New Jersey: 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
58 W. Market Street 
Harold A. Lett, Exec. Sec’y 
Omaha, Nebraska: 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2213 Lake Street 
James Harvey Kerns, Exec. Sec’y 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec’y 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
URBAN LEAGUE OF PITTSBURGH 
43 Fernando Street 
R. Maurice Moss, Exec. Sec’y 
Richmond, Virginia: 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
2 West Marshall Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y 
Springfield, Illinois: 
SPRINGFIELD URBAN LEAGUE 
234 South 15th Street 
William M. Ashby, Exec. Sec’y 
St. Louis, Missouri: 
URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 
2947 Delmar Boulevard 
john T. Clark, Exec. Sec’y 
St. Paul, Minnesota: 
ST. PAUL URBAN LEAGUE 
419 Wabash Street 
Charles W. Washington, Exec. Sec'y 
Seattle, Washington: 
SEATTLE URBAN LEAGUE 
328 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Joseph S. Jackson, Exec. Sec’y 
Tampa, Florida: 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1602 Pierce Street 
Cyrus T. Greene, Exec. Sec’y 
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